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Shall our parting be for ever, 
Will there be no coming day 
When our hearts are reunited, 
And life’s suubeams cheer our way? 
When the sad farewell is spoken, 
And the years roll on apace, 
Will there come a brighter morning, 
When we'll see each other's face ? 


Shall our parting be forever, 
And our future life be drear, 
When the bonds of love we sever, 
And we go from friends so dear? 
Will our walting end in rupture, 
If the heart is pure and true, 
And we live for those who love us, 
Since we spoke the sad adieu 


Shall our parting be forever, 
With no sunshine in the way, 
In a night of gloom and sorrow, 
With no gleams of coming day? 
Or when fairest flowers are withered, 
And we dweil in pain and grief, 
Will our hearts be reunited 
In a love that brings relief? 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HER OWN DECEP- 
TION,’’ ETC., ETC. 

















CHAPTER III. 

JHERE are you going to dinner this 
evening?’ said Mina, as she came into 
the drawing-room of my mother’s pretty 
house at South Kensington on the evening 
of the dinner-party at Lady Wilhelmina 
Hopeton’s, for which I was dressed and 

waiting for the hour to start. 

“At Lady Hopeton’s,”’ I replied. ‘Mina, 
you have not given me a buttonhole, and I 
really expected such a delicate attention 
from you.” 

She laughed. 

“I forgot. What shall I get, Ronald?” 

“Nay, I leave the choice to you,” I re- 
joined, as I drew her hand within my arm, 
and we went into the little conservatory 
together. 

“‘What shall it be ?’’ she said meditatively. 
“Will you have a bit of geranium and 
maidenhair tern ?”’ 

“Not geranium,” I answered hastily, 
thinking of a bit of geranium on the back- 
ground of a gray riding-coat. 

“Then something white;’’ and Mina broke 
offa little sprig of stephanotis, adding a bit 
of feathery maidenhair fern; and, standing 
on tiptoe, she fastened it in my buttonhole. 

“What a great tall fellow you are, 
Ronald !"’ she exclaimed,laughing. ‘Well, 
are you not going to thank me? Is it not 
pretty ?”’ 

“Very pretty!’ I answered, with a curi- 
ous mixture of pleasure and pain in the 
heart beating under Mina’s pretty little 
nosegay. ‘Thank you, little girl.’’ 

I stooped and touched her brow lightly 
with my lips; and we returned tothe draw- 
ing-room just as the neat parlor-maid en- 
tered. 

“The cab is waiting, sir.” 

“Very well, Maria, I am coming. Where 
is the mother, Mina?’’ 

“I am here, my boy ;’’ and my mother 
rose out of the depths of a great arm-chair, 
which she had occupied unseen for some 
ininutes. “Good-night, Ronald!” 

She kissed me with a little significant 
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stnile which puzzled me a little as, with a | 


hurried ¢ -night’”’ to my cousin, I went 
‘Good-nig — | made in a tone wRich seemed to adinit of no 


down-stairs and gave the cabman directions 
to drive to Park Lane. 

Lady Wilhelmina’s house was small, but 
extremely dainty and artistic. I was ad- 
‘mitted by a grave-looking butler, who look- 


ed, I thought, rather too big for the pretty | 


little passage; and who took my overcoat 
with grave deliberation. Then he preceded 
iné up the softly-carpeted staircase—mid- 
way in which was a little landing curtained 
Of intoatiny stuug room, with Howers in 








itand lace curtains—and ushered me into 
a drawing-room lighted by soft wax-lights, 
which gave me ageneral impression of pale- 
colored satin hangings, flowers, and fra- 
grance. ’ 

Half-a-dozen people were there already ; 
and, as I bowed over iny hostess’s extended 
hand, I saw Lord Mavor and Miss Sutton in 
an inner room where there was a plano— 
they were turning over piles of music. In 
the other visitors I recognized the Marquis 
ot Endstown, Colonel the Honorable Cle- 
ment Dacre, and my friend Eugene. 

By-and-by, two ladies came in, Lady 
Mary Towers and her daughter, with both 


of whom I was acquainted. Lady Juliet 
was not present; but, just as I was wonder- 


ing whether she would be with us or no, 
she entered the room with a little bow 
which included all present, and, going up 
to Lady Wilhelmina, made a smiling apol- 
ogy for her tardy appearance. She was 
dressed in black satin trimmed with black 
lace; and round her throat on her wrists, 
and in the golden ooils of her hair gleamed 
large fiery rubies. 

Then the grave-looking butler announced 
dinner. Miss Towers was the lady whom I 
had to take down, Eugene took Lady Juliet, 
while the Marquis offered his arm to Lady 
Wilhelmina. I think his lordship heartily 
regretted being of the most exalted rank 
present, for he looked enviously at De la 
Ferte. Frank took Lady Mary, and Miss 
Sutton went down with Colonel Dacre. 

The dinner-party was an amusing one; the 
guests were well-chosen, and conversation 
did not flag. 

The epergne intercepted my view of Lady 
Juliet, but occasionally I caught a glimpse 
of the golden head. 

Miss Towers was original and amus- 
ing and talked well, but somehow I too 
found myself envying De la Ferte,and wish- 
ing that there was no epergne. 

When the ladies left us, we did pot linger 
very long, but soon found our way to the 
drawing-room, where coffee was served,and 
where we found the ladies looking rather 
less bored and listless than ladies generally 
do in the circumstances, 

Frank slipped into a chair beside Miss 
Sutton, and while I hesitated Lady Juliet 
gave me a little smile and moved her black 
satin drapery from the chair near her, inak- 
ing me a sign to sit down thereon. 

I obeyed, with my heart beating fast and 
my hand a little unsteady. 

“T thought I should not have an opportu- 
nity of speaking to you,”’ she said suiilingly. 
“J have a note from papa for you. I will 
give it to you by-and-by, and you must 
please remember when you read it that he 
is a very doting father and I am his only 

child. Did you get wet the other day in the 
Park ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, coloring as I remem- 
bered my visit to Easterton’s Library and 
the photograph I had purchased. Lady 
Juliet looked at me, and she colored also,as 
if she had seen my change of countenance. 

“That was Miss Grey with you,’’ she re- 
marked. ‘I recognized her at once; but— 
pardon me for saying so—you have not done 
your cousin justice in your sketch.’ 

“How, Lady Juliet?” I askea, amniling. 

‘You have made her face 80 impassive,’’ she 
replied, still with the color hotin her cheek. 
“fer face is anything but expressionless, 
and it seems sv from your portrait.” 

I bowed—Lady Juliet’s assertion was 





reply. 
“Why do you not answer?’’ she asked | 


rather petulantly, in a moment. “Why do 
you not contradict me, Mr. Stanley? You | 
know your cousin's face so well that you 
must know whether wy criticisiu is right or | 
wrong.”’ | 
“] think you are both right and wrong,” | 
Ireturned quietly. ‘Mina’s face lacks ani- 
wation in the sketch because it does so al- 
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ways when in repose. The other is. she 
was pleased and a little excited, and the 
pleasure and excitement gave her what her 
face usually lacks."’ 

“Pleased and excited!’ she repeated. 
“Why?” 

“You must remember that Mina lives a 
very quiet life, Lady Juliet. And what to 
you is an every day occurrence, to her isa 
cause for great excitement from its rarity. 
Can you not make allowance for the bright 
summer day, the music, the people ?”’ 

“The shower and her cousin's presence,’’ 
supplemented Lady Juliet, half archly, 
half shyly. “Ah, there is aunt Willie 
enlisting the Comte de la Ferte into her 
service for some music.’’ 

“Eugene,” I said, “is perfectly happy 
when he is making music.” 

“Naturally. Are you not happy when 
you are making pictures?’’ she asked, 
smiling. 

“T used to be,"’ I answered impulsively. 
“T am not now.” 

“Why ?’’—and she lifted her great hazel 
eyes to mine. “You must not think me 
impertinent, Mr. Stanley; but indeed you 
have made me curious about your artist- 
life.”’ 

“Have I?’ I said dreamily. “It is, on 
the whole, not an unhappy one, Lady 
Juliet. Formerly my work used to charm 
away every annoyance I had, and I used to 
tind my greatest happiness in it.’’ 

“And now ?”’ she questioned. 

‘“‘Now——’”’ I hesitated. 

“Surely your work cannot quite satisfy 
you,” she said hurriedly. “You, an artist 
in heart, must need something more.”’ 

“Do you think artists are not the same as 
other men?” I said, smiling. “I assure 
you, Lady Juliet, that except for fortune, 
which they generally lack, and for imagina- 
tion, which they possess, or are supposed to 
possess, they are the same as most men you 
meet in society.” 

“How contemptuously you speak! Then 
if artists wish to succeed in their art, they 
must know no warmer affection than their 
love for it?” 

“T did not say 80, Lady Juliet.” 

“J inferred as much,” she answered color- 
ing. ‘Yet the greatest painters have known 
domestic ties and love.”’ 

I glanced at her curiously, this fair young 
girl who was speaking so strangely and 
eagerly. 

‘Domestic ties, perhaps,’’ I answered 
not speaking as I felt, but speaking so as to 
draw her out if I could; “not love. If you 
had ever loved, Lady Juliet,’ I went on 
audaciously, ‘“‘you would know that it is an 
absorbing passion which leaves rooin for no 
other. Moreover, your sex— pardon ine, 
Lady Juliet; 


” 


love resent every noment which is not de- 


voted to them, and, instead of making the 


happiness of the man they love, they make 
his misery.”’ 

“How?” she asked. 

“Because they lose sight of the artist,’’ I 


rejoined, stniling, ‘‘and are jealous of every | 


thought given to the art he loves.’ 

“IT cannot understand that,’’ she said 
softly. 

‘Nay, it Is not likely you ever will,”’ lan- 
swered, half sadly ; and we were silent for a 
few moments. 

“Then,” she began again abruptly, ‘*you 
have never loved, Mr. Stanley ?”’ 

“Never, Lady Juliet." 


“And you hope to find your happiness in | 


your profession ?”’ 
“I do find it there,’’ I answered quietly. 
“And are you going to renounce all nearer 
ties ?"’ she asked. ‘‘How can you expect w 
be happy—I mean really happy ?”’ 
“Perhaps I do not expect it. Perhaps I 
think life has nobler aims than happiness, 
Lady Julict. Perhaps,ifT had awife whom 


| T loved aud children to make iny life bright 


I am speaking froin hearsay | 
only—is naturally jealous; and women who | 
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I should forget my art and prove unfaith- 
ful to the love to which I have vowed al- 
legiance.”’ 

“I remember reading somewhere,” she 
said, ‘‘an assertion to the effect that bappy 
women never write—never becoine author- 
esses, I mean. Do you think that it is a 
true one?’’ 

“I do not know. Perhaps the gift of 
genius is given to compensate for the dential 
of the dearer gifts of wifehood and mother- 
hood to some; but there are so many 
women who write nowadays that I should 
be sorry to think they were all unhappy 
women.”’ 

“T have so often wished to be a great 
writer, or even a great actress’’—and she 
looked at me with wondering innocent 
eyes—“to win applause and fame." 

“Ah, do not!” I answered quickly. “You 
do not know what you are wishing for. It 
is not that I suppose we men havea monopo- 
ly of brains; the contrary has been fully 
proved; but publicity of any kind is not a 
woman's province. She cannot be happy 
in it, if she be a true woinan; she is too 
sensitive, too eager for the approbation of 
those she loves, too easily cast down by 
blame, or elated by praise. Fame ts not 
easily won, Lady Juliet, as thuse who try 
for it find all too quickly, and the few who 
win it do not always find their happiness 
in it.” 

“Ah, they must !"’ sheasid quickly. 

“Must they?” I answered sorrowfully. 
“But they do not.’’ 

Lady Juliet sighed, then rose abruptly. 

“Will you come and see the moonlight on 
the park ?’’ 

She led the way on t the baloony, where 
she rested her white arms on the rails, and 
looked dreamily away over the park, on 
which the moon—which was at its full— 
shone with a pale silvery sheen, 

“It is beautiful, is it not?’ she said. “But 
wait till you have seen Dammer by moon- 
light. Ah, I had almost forgotten !"’ 

She took a letter froin an embroidered 
pocket hanging by her side, and gave it to 
me; the white fingers met mine for a 
moment. I wonder if they felt the tremor 
which ran through my frame at her light 
touch, and whether she saw how iny hand 
shook as it took the letter from bers. If she 
did, she made no sign. 

“Shall I get you a wrap, Lady Juliet?" I 
asked. 

“Thank you, Tam not cold,” 
wered softly. 
| think the stillness of the evening and 

the silvery moon had touched her. Her 
| beautiful face looked moved and softened, 

and there was even a pathetic wistfulness 
| in her eyes. 
| Suddenly some one within began to sing, 
| and the words of the song reached the quiet 
| moonlit baloony. The air was a soft and 
| melancholy one, the accompaniment an 
| occasional dreamy chord; the words were 
} 








she ans- 


as follows,— 


‘I, from a rich plain, was gazing 
Towards the snowy mountains high, ' 
Who their gleaming peaks were raising 

Up against the purple sky. 
And the glory of their shining, 
} Bathed in clouds of rosy light, 
Set my weary spirit pining 

For a home so pure and bright. 


‘So Lleft the plain, and weary, 
Fainting, yet with hope sustained, 
Tolled through pathways long and dreary, 
Till the mountain top was gained. 
Lo, the height that [ had taken 
As #0 shining from below 
Was a desolate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snauw ! 


‘Lam faint, my feet are bleeding, 
All my feeble strength ls worn, 
In the plain no soul is heeding ; 
Lam here alone, forlorn. 
| Lights are shining, bells are tolling 
in the busy vale below ; 
Near we night's black elouds are rulling, 
Uathering o'er a waste of snow," 


There was a short pause then; I could 
see Lady Juliet’s lips quiver, 
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“@he was a famous woman,” I said ° 
She made no reply, and in e moment 
singer went on— 


‘So [| wateh the river ot 
Throug® the misty fading 


You cannot fall to love her; I believe you 
@are for her now.” 

“I do care for ber, but not a6 & man 
should care for his wife,’’ I answered hastily, 


from lounging posture. “Do not 
om be ee x 





Dre’ corto ttl wd P 
of all 
my dream was aad vaiz.** | 


“I am converted,” sald Lady Julie tre | 
mulously. “I do pot want Ww met 9 


“It is beat to be a great lady,’ I answered | 
her, with a smile; and so she too smiled, | 
but « sigh followed the stile. 

That night, as the hansom took me home 
to Elm Walk, I recollected the letter Lady 
Juliet had given to me. I took it out care- 
fully—the paper which ehe had touched— 
looking at it tenderly; it had about it some- 
thing sacred in my eyes., It wasa civil but 
rather distant note from the Earl of Danmer, 
asking me to spend a fortnight at Danimer | 
Park, and requesting me, if I could spare | 
the time, to prolong my visit sufficiently to 
make a portrait of Lady Juliet. 

I amiled to myself as I read it, and 
thought of the gentle heart of the great lady 
who had said to sotten the Aauteur of her 
father’s note, “Remember, he is a very 
doting father, and Iam his only child.”” An 
only child and an Earl's daughter! Ah me! 


CHAPTER IV. | 
© you think it is prudent to go, Ron- 
ald?" said my mother gently. 
“Prudent mother! And why not?” | 
asked, without looking at her, for I knew 
as well as she did what her answer would 
be. 

‘Because Lady Juliet is young and beau- 
tiful, dear. You are going too, and not so 
very ugly ;"' and shesmiled. “You are not 
invulnerable, either of you.” 

“My dear mother, Lady Juliet would as 
noon think of falling in love with a Royal 
Highness as with a poor painter!’’ I said, , 
with a laugh which was more than half 
bitter. } 





| 


We were at Seaton, my mother, Mina, | | ‘ 
suffocation at sight of Lady Juliet would no | 


and I, living in a quaint pretty little villa 
on the cliff, and luxuriating in the lovely 
scenery, the beautiful coast, the deep, deep 
sea, and the beach. There were a good 
many Visitors in the little Devonshire wa | 
tering-place ; but somehow they all seemed 
to have come to the seaside to enjoy sea- 
bathing and sea air, not to see One another's 
dresses and bonnets, or to hear concerts or 
tw go to asseinbly rooms. Most of the | 
women wore print dresses and mushroom 

or Dolly Varden hats, the men serge or lin- 

en suits and various kinds of shady head- 

year; chimneypot hats only appeared on 

Sundays, and not even then sometimes, when 

most of the strangers went tothe pretty little 

parish church. 

It had been a pleasant time, our stay at 
Seaton. We had left London habits behind 
us; even my dear mother did not object to 
dining at all hours of the day, or to our sit- 
ting for hours together on the beach mak- 
ing a pretence of reading, in reality doing | 
nothing. Once too I had induced her to 
climb over the cliff-path to Beer; but it was 
a trial to her nerves, and we came home by 
the lanes, the sweet Devonshire lanes, think 
with verdure and the hedgerows bright 
with wild flowers, 

Mina had got some color in her cheeks 
too, which | acl us both, and she was sit- 
ting a few feet from us on the shingle inak- 
ing friends with some sunburnt rosy little 
urchins with spades and buckets, 

“People fall in love without thinking of | 
it,’ ny mother wenton, ‘Even if there is 
no danger for her, there may be danger for | 
you, Ronald ;"’ and she laid her gentle hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Nonsense, nother mine,"’ I answered, 
“You need not fear. My visit to Daniner is | 
solely a business affair; I am engaged to | 

mint Lady Juliet’s picture. His lordship 
1as bean exceedingly considerate about it; 
and, if he asked mine fora week during the 
shooting-season, [T suppose it's on Lord Ma- | 
vor’s account.” | 

My mother was silent fora time. | 

“Pf should like to see you happily married, 
Ronald,"’ she said in a moment. | 

“What, and give you adaughter-in-law?" 
I replied, stniling. j 

“Why not, if she be nice ?—and I know | 
my fastidious s0n would not choose any but 
a hice woman." . 

“Ah, you don't know, dear!" 
dreamily. 

“You have not already chosen, Ronald?” | 
she asked quickly. 

“Of course not, mother. Have you?" 

' «Yes, she answered calmly; and I looked 
up into her face with quick inquiry. 

“Who, mother ?"' 

She made no answer, but following the | 
direction of her glance, I saw that she fixed 
her eyes on Mina. 

“Do you mean Mina?" T asked. 

“Yes—Mina. She is like a daughter to 
me now, Ronald; make her one indeed.” 

*“But,”’ I said, feeling, and I dare say 
looking, troubled, “Mina is like a sister." 

My mother laughed. 


' 


I said 


‘Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin's a different thing, ** 


she quoted gaily. I shook my head. 
“Mina does not love me," 1 said dubi- | 
ously; **nor do I love her." 
“She does love you,”’ returned my mother | 
rly. “She loves you passionately. | 


Ronald, do not deceive yourself into think- 
ing her cold because she is naturally 


reserved and guict; there are great depths 
of tenderness in your cousin, and you can 
air them.’’ 

“Mother, you are mistaken—I hope—I 
think you are mistaken,’’ I said sorrow- 


“Why do you hope’ Ronald?” she asked 
quickly. 





‘Pina is sweet, true, and good. 


| Was mistress, 


| possib 


My mother sighed slightly; but I sw 
Gest dhe wen Bet aie Ginvinced, f 
dered how I make her understand 
that cousin could never be more w me 
than was at present. 

The next afternoon I started for Danmer, 
a ae a a ys 
was v pleasant traveling through 
fair southern county ; and as we flew past 
Ottages standing amid fruittrees, and gar- 


| dens rich in autumn flowers, fields shorn of 


their golden grain, and woods with dashes 
of gold amid their green, I was really con- 


' scious of but one thought, that in a short 


hour I should see awiy Juliet Gil- 


| more. Verily my mother’s fears had some 


foundation. 

It was about five o'clock when I arrived 
at Welminster, which was the station for 
Danmer, and I had scarcely had time to get 
out of the train when I was addressed by 
Lard Mavor. 

“Come along, old fellow,” he said gaily, 
quickly slipping his arm within mine. 
“Juliet is here herself; and I can tell vou 
you are the only guest to whom she has 
done such honor.”’ 

Two carriages were waiting outside the 
station—a phaton in which Lord Mavor had 
driven over with his fiancee, and a dainty 
little carriage drawn by the most perfect 


pair of ponies, which Lady Juliet drove her- | 


self. 
“We thought we would come to meet you 


' on our drive, Mr. Stanley,” she said.srniling, 


giving me a tiny, gauntieted hand. “You 
are not too big for my little pony-carriage, 
are you?”’, 

Then we drove off, Lord Mavor aheavl,the 
pony-carriage close behind. 

Lady Juliet made an occasional remark, 
which I answered almost mechanically, for 
the sudden subtle mixture of pleasure and 
ain which had made my heart throb to 


longer let ine deceive mnyself as to the na- ' 


ture of my feelings for her. 

“People fall in love without think- 
ing of it,’ my mother had said; but I 
knew in my inmost soul that I had thought 


| of it, that from the first moment when iny 


eyes met Lady Juliet Gilmore's T had loved. 
1 knew toothat T had been reckless,that in- 


stead of fleeing froin the temptation, I had , 


let myself bask in the sunshine of her pre- 
sence; I had let my thoughts dwell upon 
her beauty and her sweetness, forgetting that 
she was an Earl's only daughter and I buta 
poor paint r. 

“Well, do you admire our bonnie Dev- 
on?” she said at length, turning to me with 
her sweet bewildering simile. 

“IT have no words with which 
my admiration,"’ l answered. “But I 
been in Devonshire for the last six weeks, 
Lady Juliet.” 

“In Devon!" she repeated, 

“At Seaton.” 

“At Seaton! I have been there, the coast 
is lovely. Where you alone?” 

“No, Lady Ju.iet; my mother and my 
cousin are there.”’ 

Lady Juliet made no answer,but she gave 
the ponies a smart touch of the whip, and 


“Where?” 


we went on rapidly through “bonnie Dev- | 
of one | 


on;" and, if I had not been so full 
thought, one presence, I should not have 
failed to adinire the lovely landscape. 
“You are silent, Lady Juliet,” I said, 
after a pause. 
“lam not for my 


accountable to you 


| mood,’ she answered, with the first) touch 


of haughtiness 1 had ever seen tu Lady Ju- 
het. 
‘I beg your pardon,” I said gravely. 
There was another long silence; we had 


turned into the Park and were rapidly ap- | 


proaching the beautiful home of which she 
In the distance I could see 
the stately red brick Elizabethan mansion, 
with ivy clambering over one side, with 


| its quaint windows and = great) iron-stud- 
| ded hall-loor, 


Then Lady Juliet turned to 
Ine. 

“You must forgive me for being so cross, 
Mr. Stanley,’ she said, with a sweet shy 
sinile. “Tama spoiled child, you know.” 
I bowed in silence. 

“You are not angry ?"* sheasked quickly. 

“Angry—with you, Lady Juliet? Is that 

f ?" Tswd smiling, although I felt 
that I had grown pale, and that she must 
have seen that my smile was a forced one. 

We went up the steps together and entered 
the gréat vaulted hall, side by side. 

“Welcome to Danmer,!’ she said, with a 
sweet graciousness which suited her well ; 
and she put out her little hand to me, 

For one moment IT lost my head, and, 
stooping over her little gloved hand, touched 
it with ny lips. She made no remark, she 
showed no surprise, but led the way to the 
library, where she introduced me to the 
Farl—a handsome = stately-looking man, 
rather above middle age, who received me 
graciously if coldly. 

Then Lady Juliet who was evidently, as 
she said, a spoilt child and the light of her 
father’s eyes, took me away to show ine the 
studio where I was to work, a pretty little 
oak-panelled room with a good north light. 

“You like it?” she said eagerly. “1 am 
80 glad. Come down to the hall now and I 
will give you soine tea.” 

Tea was served on an oak table at one end 
ofthe hall. The guests came in one by one, 
chiefly ladies; and by-and-by the men 
returned from shooting and ered round 
the table. There wasa deal of chat- 
ting and laughing, and not a little flirtation. 
The sight was a aire and picturesque one 
—the grand old 1 with its stately propor- 
tions and stained windows, the shining 
armor on the walls, the lofty carved mantel. 


won | 


to express | 
ave | 


uliet’s peer- 
, and we 


the req contrast; Lady 
leas beauty queening it over all. 
| Presently the dreming 


separated in the 

sulitude of my own room, I threw —_ 

| into a chair, and an overwhel e 

| sadness rushed over me. If I been a 

| woman, I should have wept for very heavi- 
nese of beast; bat, being a man, the relief 

of tears was me. 

The days slipped by quickly at Danmer 
Park; soon the shovting-party dispresed, 
and only afew friends remained, I among 
the rest, for I had begun Lady Juliet’s 
portrait; and, as it was to be large and life- 
size, it would be a work of tims. She sat 





to 
me regularly every day, and I worked | 


steadily, longing for yet dreading the ordeal 
to end, and feeling that the restraint I was 
forced to put upon myself in my inter- 
course with her was draining away my 
strength as surely as physical suffering can 
do, and graving lines many and deep on iny 
For I loved her madly, passionately, 


face. (. 
love which was 


with a wild unreasoni 


stronger than ——— ove which 1 could | 


ove which would end but 
with life, although I knew its hopelessness. 
Hitherto I kept my secret well; I 
thought none of them—not Frank,absorbed 
in Mabel Sutton, or Mabel, perfectly 
| wrapt up in Frank, had guessed it—not the 
bear 
beautiful daughter come morning after 
| morning and sit to me alone. 

| Not Lady Juliet—ah no! Perhaps 

' the Earl doubtless did, thought that the im- 
mensity ot distance which lay between us, 

| put all idea of love or even friendship out of 

| ny mind. 

J had no one to blame—no one but my- 
self was in fault. I had laid the burden on 
iny own shoulders, so | must carry it to the 

fend. I was young still, and many years 
would have to pass before I could win 


peace. 
* 


not conquer—a 


7 . - * 


The picture was nearly finished—another 
day would see its completion, and the paint- 
ter would leave the stately mansion with 
his colors and brushes, and a cheque from 
the Earl of Danmer in his pocket-book side 
by side witha bit of withered stephano- 
tus, Which ne treasured there still, poor 
fool! 

Yes, that morning Lady Juliet was com- 
| ing tO me for her lastsitting. The Earl had 
expressed warn approval of my work; he 
had even said he should like the picture to 
be exhibited atthe Royal Academy next 
| year; and I had bowed in quite acquies- 

cence although a pang of fierce joy had 

passed through me at the thought that I 
| should not be completely shut out. 

But this was madness. I started up from 
my stool and, crossing over to the window, 
I opened it wide to admit the cool fresh air. 
It was a bright October morning, clear and 
cold, and the breeze was grateful to me after 
the long night spent in pacing up and 
| down iny room in sleepless anguish. My 
| heart was threbbing, my lps were dry 
; and parched, my hand unsteady. I was 
| wondering how I should get through the 

morning. She would be there in a moment. 


certainly, or he would not have his | 





| 





I left the window and sat down before the | 


picture. 

Lady Juliet was represented standing, 
turning her face towards the spectator, her 
| hands loosely clasped, with a sprig of steph- 
j}anotis between her fingers. The 


against its sombre folds the white drapery 
of the morning dress she wore stood torth 
clearly and softly. 
' white, and she had no touch of color a 


Her dress was pare | 
yout | 


| brokenly, “if it be only 


back- | 


| ground was a heavy velvet curtair : 
| 8 : a, and | vostraint I have been forced to 


| her save in her cheeks and lips andin the | 


‘golden sheen ot her lovely hair. 

The door opened, and she came in with 
her graceful step, holding out her hand with 
| her bright gay smile. 


‘(700d morning, Mr, Stanley,”’ she said, 


asI rose and bowed, feigning not to See | 


| the white fingers I dared not touch. “At 
work already! Are you in such a hurry to 
get rid of me?” 





| “You will be glad when these tiresome | 


Sittings are over,’ I answered as calmly as 
1 I could. ; 
, dy Juliet.” 
| “IT have enjoyed them; she said, as she 

crossed over to her seat. “Even the seold- 
ings you have given me have not been dis- 
agreeable. But'—her voice changed quick- 
ly—“are you not well, Mr. Stanley? You 
look so pale!’ - 

“Tam quite well. Will you kindly turn 
your head just a shade to the left?” ~ 

“I wish you would give up work for to- 
day'’—and she looked at me with troubled 
eves. “You have been working too hard 
lately. You look quite illMhis morning.” 

“I did not sleep well,”’ answered coldly; 
“but LT am all right, I assure you, Lady 
Juliet. A shade to the leftt—so; thank 
you.” 

“Are you returning to Seaton when you 
leave us?"’ she asked, after a long silence. 

“No; my mother is in London.” 

| “Then you will go to her there?” 

: aa +. ny own 
replied quietly. “You have ; 
position, lady Juliet.” , rinetesd ones 

‘Forgive me,” she said penitently. “You 
are going back to the dear old studio then.”’ 
she resumed in a moment—“to the river 
and to the flowers. 

“To the November fogs and wintry 
mists,’ I answered, with a bitter smile. 
“It is not always summer, Lady Juliet.” 

“I forgot,” she said; “your studio ig 
always associated with sunlight and music 
and flowers. I do not forget that happy 
hour we spent there. It is one of the pleas- 
antest reculleccions of the season.” 


I looked up suddenly, my heart beating 


_ ticing with your prett 


| detain you no longer. 


| brokenly. 


“Your given 
ure. Shall I tell a Pay = 
you the other day ?”” she ay 


Sar 


wa 
The is too ee 

Earl good,”’ Lanswered stimy. 

“When will you come?” she went en a 
oT shall to Danmer again, 

oe not come mer Lad 
Juliet,” I said suddenly, my heart throt. 
bin non, wh ‘ 

«Not come again y not ?’’ she ask 
lifting her eyes to mine. 4, 

My hand trembled so violently that the 
brush slipped from my fingers; wasa 
rushing 80 in my ears, and a kind of 
oppression in the atmosphere. Was my 

mness giving way? Should I betray 
myself ? 

“Why not ?”” she ey ery in a tone ot 
surprise and with eyes lifted to mine. 

I wondered ogy | if she could see the 
change in my face. I could not answer her; 
twice I e an effort to speak, but no 
words came. 

I saw her tace change from smi un- 
consciousness to concern; but no idea of 
the truth struck her even then. 

“What is the matter?’ she said softly; 
and I threw aside my palette with a 
and covered my face with my hands. 

For a noment there was silence; then she 


she, as | moved over to my side and put her hand 


softly on my shoulder. 

“What is the matter?’”’ she repeated 
gently. ‘Are you in trouble, Mr. Stanley? 
Can we do anything ?”’ 

I lifted iny face from my hands. 

“Oh, you are ill!” she went on anxiously. 
‘-Let me call assistance. You are suffering 

reatly.”’ 
. She turned to go to the bell; but, as she 
was about to move away, I put my hand on 
her dress to detain her. 

“Do not ring—do not call,” I said in a 
husky muffled voice; and then I fell at her 
feet and still holding the white folds of her 
dress in my hand, I told her the madness 
which had attacked me, 

As I spoke, I saw the beautiful face 
change and a proud, stern and set; and 
she averted her eyes from mine. 

“You forget yourself s ly,”’ she said 
in a stran voice cold, ughty, and 
metallic. “If you had been what we thought 
you, you would have spared yourself and 
me. “I stood humbled, shamed,and repent- 
ant before her. She looked at me now, her 
hazel eyes flashing with an angry light, her 
lips curled in scorn. 

‘*You must have mistaken your vocation,” 
she went on, with a inocking smile. ‘You 
ought to have been an actor, Mr. Stanley. 
That outburst of yours would have told cap- 
itally on the stage. It is not too late, is it ?"’ 

The words pierced like knives; but I 
could not answer her. 1 only knew that I 
had staked iny all on one cast and had lost. 

**Why do you not speak ?”’ she said petu- 
lantly. ‘Is the pretty comedy over? Then, 
with thanks for the interest you have pro- 
fessed to feel for me, I will wish you good 
morning.” 

“Stay yet one py I pray you,” I said 

ong enough to say 
that you pardon the madness which urged 
me to break the seal I had placed on my 
lips. I love you; I loved you from the 
first moment I saw you. Think then of the 
ut upon 
myself—think of all I have suffered singe I 
came here, and pity me if you can. I knew 
my love could bring me nothing but pain 
and contempt; and yet one cannot control 
love, Lady Juliet, as you will know per- 
haps some day.”’ 

**Is that all ?’’ she asked haughtily. 

“No; one word more,” I pleaded 
“Can you not say one word of 

rdon to make my future life less hard? 

you think my lot is not hard enough 
that you add to it the ‘burden of your dis 
dain'?”’ 

“You act well,’’ she replied contemptu- 
ously—she had moved to the door, and was 


“You have been most patient, La- | nding with one hand on the chased brass 


handle—‘very well. Have you been prac 
cousin ?”’ 

I lifted my eyes and fixed them upon her 
face—something in my glance made ner 
oa her own, and the color rose to her 

row. 

“That is enough,” I said quietly. “I need 
Pardon me if you 


can ; in any case you will forget my folly? 


, Still; then, 


Good-bye 1” 

She inclined her head, opened the door, 
and disappeared. For a moment I stood 
covering my face with my 


' hands, I broke into sobs—hard tearless sobs 


which I could not restrain, and which, 
strong man though I was, shook me from 


| head to foot. Once, as I stood there, I fan- 


lace—to Elm Walk,” Pai 





cied I heard a soft football besides me ; 

when I lifted my head, I was alone—alone, 
with the picture of Lady Juliet smiling 
down at me, as I were, in mockery tor MY 


ain. . 

The next day I left Danmer, without — 
ing seen her again; but the Earl's manD ad 
was still kindly and gracious, which show®% 
me that Lady Juliet had kept silence, yo 
he told me that she had gone to spend 4 @8) 
or two with the Duchess of Merewether- 


[TO_BE CONTINUED. ] 


—i—~e———iie 
——S> 


“Do you mean to say my complaint = 
dangerous one?** Doctor—‘‘A very dangerous © 
my dear friend. Still, people have been know? But 
cover from it; so you ae DN ee 
recollect one thing—your only chance « 
cheerful frame of mind, and avoid everything Ue 
depression of spirits.’ 
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<rwe Womans, 

-? a eee 

A grandma efts in her great arm chair ; 
Balmwy sweet is the soft Spring air. 

Through the latticed, Lilac-shadowed pane 
She looks to the orchard beyond the lane. 
And she catches the gleam of a woman's dress, 
As it flutters about in the wind’s caress, 
**That child is glad as the day is long— 

Her lover is coming, her life's a song !°’ 

Up from the orchard’s flowery bloom 

Floats fragrance sweet to the dark'*ning room 
Where grandma dreams, till a tender graee 
And a softer light steals Into her face. 

For once again she is young and fair, 

And twining roses in her hair, 

Once again, blithe as the lark above, 

She is only a girl, and a girl in love | 

The years drop from her their weary pain ; 
Bhe is clasped in her lover's arms again | 

The last faint glimmers of daylight die ; 

Stars tremble out of the purple sky 

Ere Dora filts up the garden path, 

Sadly afraid of grandma's wrath. 

With rose-red cheeks and flying hair, 

Sbe nestles down by the old arm chair, 
**‘Grandma—Dick says—may we—may I—"' 
The faltering voice grows strangely shy. 

But grandma presses the little hand ; 

‘Yes, my dearie, I understand |! 

**He may have you, darling !’’ Not all in vain 
Did grandma dream she was a girl again. 

She gently twists a shining curl ; 

**Ah, me ! the philosophy of a girl! : 

**Take the world’s treasures—it's noblest, best- 
‘and love will outweigh all the rest !’’ 


And through the casement the moonlight cold 
Streams on two heads—one gray, one gold, 


—oOo 


Love Works ‘Wonders. 


BY CRUX. 











who was servant in general to the 
Davis family; will you come to tea? 
last ~ ag 

r. 


I; DAVIS!’ shouted Miss Percilla, 


I’ve been calling you for the 
hour and have received no answer. 
Davis! I say.” 

“Very well! very well!” mildly replied 
that individual, raising his head from among 
a number of books and papers, ‘“I’ll come 
immediately. Then to himself: ‘How shall 
I finish that sentence and get tothe next 
period?”’ Turning toa sheet of paper upon 
which he had been working he read : 

‘Philosophy, the mother of all sciences ; 
the benefactor of all mankind, and the giant 
of the Nineteenth century. About her 
cluster memories of achievements which 
have startled the world and—’’ 

“There!’’ muttered Mr. D. In a voice 
which betrayed annoyance, “I can never 
reach beyond that point. For months I 
have worked unceasingly at this book, 
scarcely giving myself time for my meals, 
and this sentence, the only one which suits 
me, I can never complete. Like Tantalus; 
what I desira is ever before me, yet I can- 
not reach it. aan continued Mr. D. with 
a sigh, “I suppose I must go to supper, or 
that froublessene Pereilla will be here 

m.’? 
Fixing nis cane firmly in the carpet, he 


walked slowly out of the study. Upon en- 


tering the dining-room, Mr. Davis was ac- 
costed by his sister with ““‘Why don’t you 
come to your dinner before all the things 
are cold? Potatoes, meat, everything has 
lost its proper taste while you have been at 
work upon an old disgusting book.”’ ; 

“Why, my dear! replied Mr. Davis, 
“the book is not old; in fact it has not as 
yet been evolved froin this brain,’ and Mr. 
Davis tapped his forehead affectionately. 
‘““My dear sister you cannot appreciate the 
importance of this work; of the Philosophia 
Mundi as [ shall call it. Init I shall treat 
of every conceivable subject. I shall deny 
the truth of the Copernican system and give 
to Kepler his true deserts. I shall destroy 
old systems, establish new and—”’ 

“Mr. Davis take something to eat,’’ inter- 
rupted his sister ; ‘‘I know if I were to allow 
you to go on you would continue until 
death from starvation interrupted further 
utterance.”’ 

After the meal was finished Mr. D. leaned 
back and addressed his sister :— 

“Do you know Jane, I have thought of 
securing the services of an amanuensis. 
The book weighs upon me. I feel the fa 
tigue more and more every day.”’ 

“Why,” asked his sister with a laugh 
“do you desire anyone else to twist and 
contort the remnants of a sentence with 
which you have been playing gymnastics 
for the past six months?”’ ‘eae , 

Mr. D. seemed displeased at his sister's 
levity, and said rather sharply, ‘I am sur- 
prised Jane that you should talk in this 
inanner; but I can easily account for it in 
the utter ignorance with which you speak of 
a work which will embalm iny inemory 
and make ime the familiar of generations 
vet unborn. I am determined,’’ continued 
Mr. D., as he left the room, ‘to have an as- 
sistant. I shall write the advertisement at 
once,” 

Next morning the following appeared in 
a prominent paper: : 

“A gentleman who is engaged in writing 
an important book desires the services of a 
young lady as amanuensis; SPP between 

962 Nort 


the hours of 9 and 10 at Walton 
street.’’ 
“Why did you advertise for a young 


lady?” inquired his sister as soon as she 
saw the notice. 
i eee I admire loveliness,” answored 
sr. by 

“A young and beautiful girl to write what 
1 dictate; why I shoukt drink inspiration at 





| Peru. 


| 


| 


i 


mite’ A feel that I had Parnassus in 

my and Helicon in my ice-cooler. 

tare pany she child of say mature years will 

Not eres rapidly and eily.” 
aiting to hear sister's 

Mr. D. left the room. —_—" 

Not many days after this a lovely girl was 
i ed a8 amanuensisto Mr. D. The first 
day after the arrival of Miss Kenip, the 
young assistant, Mr. D. ongeets him- 
self upon having finished first of 
Philosophia Mundi. But as their widely 
different “haracters became more intimately 
acquainted, the blue liquid eye ot Miss 
Kemp appeared to have more and more 
attractiveness for Mr. Davis. Lost in 
dreamy contemplation of her exquisite 
features that gentleman forgot the great 
book and the inestimable benefit which he 
was withholding from the world. 

As they satin the old study surrounded 
by books, they presented a picture lovel 
and curious. On the one hand, Spring with 
its beauty and freshness, and the other 
Autumn with its decaying power and vigor. 
The young girl wondered at the slowness 
with which the work progressed, and on 
one occasion suggested that Mr. D. might 
easily do it himself. But to this, he re- | 

li that at present he was indisposed ; 
hat like Milton, he had periods when his 
thoughts flowed sluggish y, and that ina 
short time he would prepared to work 
more energetically. One bright morning 
when everything without was inade glad by 
the smile of the sun, Mr. D. sat as usual in 
his sanctum, buried inthought; betore him 
ready to write anything which might find 
its way tothe mouth of the philosopher, 
pee his teeming brain jwas seated Miss 
em 
“HDilin worth is right,” he said half 
aloud, half to himself; ‘‘woman isthe echo 
of God's own voice pronouncing. It is well 
done, Miss Kemp,”’ he added, abruptly ad- 
dressing that lady. ‘You may have won- 
dered at my strange abstraction and may 
have attributed it to my love for this work; 
but that is not the cause. No,’’ he con- 
tinued, not heeding the words which rose to 
his companion’s lips, ‘‘it was your sweet face 
and touching voice which caused this ne- 
glect; this total disregard for a book in 
which I hid | pha ge centered all my af- 
fections. Andnow! Miss Kemp,’’ he went 
on, “‘after many weeks of thought, centuries 
it seemed to ine, which were rendered nec- 
essary by the difference in our ages, and 
the proposition I am about to make, I offer 
you my heart and hand.” 

She blushed and faltered, and then con- 
sented. She was alone inthe world, and 
his kindness had won her love. Mr. Davis’ 
sister and Miss Percilla having been notitied 
of the change which had taken place in the 
relationship between Mr. D. and Miss Kemp, 
ep were made for the php 

The wedding morn dawned clear and the 
sun throwing its light upon the glistenin 
dewdrops made the enof Mr. D. loo 
like a field of glistening diamgnds. Nature 
indeed rejoi at the coming union of the 
silver and the golden of the old and benign 
with the young and right. 

The marriage was a quiet unostentatious 
ceremony, and fitly symbolized the two 
lives that were made one. 

Under the influence of the wife the book 
was forgotten, and the thoughtful philoso- 
pher became the happy, interested and in- 
teresting husband and father. 

He afterwards used to say that he had got 
around the troublesome period in a most 
satisfactory manner, and that the present 

riod was the pleasantest and happiest he 

ad ever known. 


A Haunted Ship. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 











but it is exceedingly difficult to get 

them at first hand; t is to say, from 
persons who have actually seen the ghosts : 
this may be the reason why they have fallen 
into some discredit with the dubious. I once, 
however, heard a story of the kind from one 
who came within an ace of being an eye- 
witness, and who believed in it most hon- 
estly. 

He was a worthy captain of the sea: a nr- 
tive either of Nantucket or Martha's Vine- 
land, I forget which; at any rate, a place 
noted for its breed of hardy mariners. I 
met with him in the ancient city of Seville, 
having anchored with his brig in the Guad- 
alquiver, in the course of a wandering 
voyage. 

ur conversation, one day, turned upon 
the wonders and adventures of the sea, 
where, he informed me, that among his 
multifarious cruisings, he had once made a 
voyage on board a haunted ship. It was a 
veusel that had been met with drifting, half- 
dismantled, and with flagging sails, about 
the *sea near the Gulf of Florida, between 
the” mainland and the Bahama banks. 
Those who boarded her, found her without 
a living soul en board; the hatchways were 
broken open; the cargo had been rifled; 
the decks fore and aft were covered with 
blood; the shrouds and rigging were 
smeared with the same, as if some wretched 
beings had been massacred as they clung to 
them ; it was evident that the ship had been 
plundered by pirates, and, to all appear- 
ance, the crew had been murdered and 
thrown overboard. 

The ship was taken possession of by the 
finders, and brought to Boston, in New 
England; but the sailors who navigated 


Te world abounds with ghost-stories, 


her to port declared they would not inake | 


such another voyage forall the wealth of 
They had been harrassed the whole 
way by the ghosts of the murdered crew; 
who at night would come up out of the com- 
panion-way and tlw fvrecastle, run up the 


Gusnte intien themselves on the yards, 


form all the usual d of the ship. 

As no harm had resulted from this ghostly 
seamanship, the story was treated lightly, 
and the vessel was fitted out for another 
voyage; but when ready for sea, no sailors 
could be gut to embark In her, 

She lay for some time in Boston harbor, 
regarded by the superstitious seamen as a 
fated ship; and there she might have rotted 
had not the worthy captain who related to 
ine the story, undertaken to command her. 
He succeeded in getting some bardy tars, 
who stood less in awe of ghosts, to accom- 
pany him, and his brother-in-law sailed 
with him as chief-mate. 

When they had got fairly to sea, the hob- 
goblin crew to play their pranks. At 
night there would be the deuce to play in 
the hold; such racketing and rummaging 
as if the whole cargo was overhauled ; bales 
tumbled about, and bene broke open; and 
sometimes it seemed as if all the ballast was 
shifted from side to side. 

All this was heard with dismay by the 
sailors; and even the captain's brother-in- 
law, who appears to have been a very saga- 
clous man, was exceedingly troubled at it. 
As to the captain hiinself, he honestly oon- 
fessed to me that he never saw nor heard 
anything; but then he slept soundly, and, 
when once asleep, was hard to be awak- 
ened. 

Notwithstanding all these ghostly vaga- 
ries, the ship arrived safe at the destined 
end of her voyage, which was one of the 
South Ameriann tivere under tho line. 

The captain proposed to go, in his to 
a town some distance up the river, leaving 
his ship in charge of his brother-in-law. 
The latter said he would anchor her oppo- 
site to an island in the river, where he 
could go on shore at night, and yet be on 
hand to keep guard upon her; but that no- 
thing should tempt him to sleep on board. 
The crew all swore the same. 

The captain could not reasonably object 
to such an arrangement; 80 the ship was 
anchored opposite the island, and the cap- 
tain departed on his expedition. 

For atime all went well; the brother-in- 
law and his ious comrades regularly 
abandoned the ship at nightfall, and slept 
on shore; the ghosts then took command, 
and the ship reinained as quietly at anchor 
as though she had been manned by living 
bodies instead of hobgoblin spirits. 

One night, however, the captain's brother- 
in-law was awakened by a tremendous 
storm. 

He hastened to the shore. The sea was 
lashed up in foaming and roaring surges; 
the rain came down in torrents—the light- 
ning flashed—the thunder bellowed, 

lt was one of those sudden tempests only 
known at the tropics. The captain's 
brother-in-law cast a rueful look at the 
poor tossing and laboring — 

He saw numbers of uncouth beings busy 
about her, who were only to be described 
by the flashes of lightning, or by pale fires 
that glided about the rigging; be heard oc- 
casionally the piping of a boatswain’s 
whistle, or the bellowing of a hoarse voice 
from a speaking-trumpet. The ghosts were 
evidently striving to save the ship; buta 
tropical storm is sometimes an overmatch 
for ghost, or goblin. 

In a word the ship parted her cables, 
drove before the wind, stranded on the 
rocks, and there she laid her bones. 

When the captain returned from his expe- 
dition up the river, he found his late gallant 
vessel a mere hulk, and received this won- 
derful account of her fate from his #sagacious 
brother-in-law. 

Whether the wreck continued to be 
haunted or not, he could not inform me; 
and I forgot to ask whether the owners re- 
covered anything from the underwriters, 
who rarely insure against accidents from 
ghosts. 

Such is one of the nearest chances I have 
ever had of getting to the fountainhead of a 
ghost story. 

I have often since regretted that the 
captain should have been so sound asleeper, 
and that I did not see his brother-in-law. 

———-—=> 2 >——__—_- 

MOHAMMEDAN Boys.—In Albania aa, 
might be enpesten, in the education of Mo- 
harmmedan — , the military element pre- 
dominates, and the boys between 12 and 15 
years of age form guilds which bold feasts 
similar to those of the men, usually in the 
month of March. To obtain the necessary 
funds for these a committee is chosen, com- 
posed of the lowest and most impudent of 
the members, These parade the streets and 


“T 


until they bestow a few piasters. The 
Catholics especially are attacked, these be- 
ing known asthe “cowardly rabble,’ In 
fact they rarely refuse a contribution. 
through fear of being maltreated. The coim- 
mittee then visit the houses of their kinsinen 
and acquaintances, and compel these also to 
contribute. As soon asthe necessary sui 
is obtained the fete is opened with a feast, 
followe 1 by gymnastic games, Prize-fights 
are perforined and a mimic battle fought, in 
which stones take the place of fire-arms. 
After one of the sides has been defeated,and 
most of the combatants adorned with blue 








| home with flying colors,shouting a horrible 
| war song, while the vanquished slink away 
in shame. 
or 
| How quickly we forget the rules of arith- 
metic as learned in school is shown in the 
fact that a prominent dry-goods mrrehant 
in Boston worked half an hour on the fol- 
| lowing proposition, and failed to give an 
answer: If four men build a wall tive tect 
high in four days, how long will it take six 
men t> build a wall eight feet high in seven 
| days? p 








roads, and importune the people they meet | 





eyes and bleeding mouths,the victors march | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Better LATR THAN NeveR.—Origin- 
ated in 1557, but it became a household 
saying when t by Jonn Bunyan, into 
his immortal “ m’s ve 

SiLK AS PareR.—In China large piecesof . 
silk, of_en with sacred sentences wiiteon on 
them, are Offered to the gods and it is esti- 
mated that in the temples of Confucius 
alone about 30,000 of silk are buried in 
this way. The Imperial Court at Pekin 
issues its edicts on silk in the imperial color 
(yellow,) and the accrediting documents 
of ambassadors to foreign Courts are now 
also of the same material, 


THE SHOE-BLACK PLANT.—This is the 
name popularly given toa plant in New 
South Wales. Growing freely, the plant is 
frequently cultivated for the flowers, which, 
when dry, are used as a substitute for black- 
ing. The flowers contain a large proportion 
of griiny juice, which, when evenly ap 
plied, gives a glossy, varnish-like a r- 
ance, which rfectly replaces dedinary 
blacking. It rfectly cleanly in use, 
and can be applied in a few momenta. Four 
or five flowers, with the anthers and pollen 
removed, are required for each boot, and a 
polishing brush may be applied alterward. 


THE Esquimaux Wirs.—The Esqui- 
maux husband knows the value of a wife. 
It is a little cold in his country, and build- 
ing the snow huts the men wear long mit- 
tens madé Of reindeer fur, which are carried 
in the sledge until wanted for use. -Natur- 
ally they become frozen and stiff, and it is 
the wife's business to thaw them for her 
lord's use by placing them in her bosom 
next to her skin, that they may be read 
when he needsthem. Jt she tails to do this 
she must put them on ber own hands before 
her husband attempts to wear them. One 
can understand that the Esquimaux travels 
as a rule, accompanied by his wile. 


VEGETABLES AND FEASTS.—Vegetables 
always figured largely in ancient feasta. 
Sometimes they were broiled in ashes, or 
stewed in milk. Lentils, such as the Ger- 
mans and French use to-day, were favorites 
with them, #0, too, were garlle, ourds and 
watermelons, They used lee onions, 
cucumbers and imported fruits, in addition 
to dates, grapes and figs that they cultivated. 
The workinan who built the pyramids lived 
on a sort of vegetable diet, known as “rap- 
hanus,’’ a inixture of turnip, radish, onions, 

lic and lentils, King Menses first intro- 
uced artificial cookery, and insisted upon 
having stewed relishes, ‘‘inade dishes” in 
~~ eee of food plainly roasted and 
riled. 


“THey Say.’’~—Menno, the aceful en- 
thusiast to whom the sect of Mennonites is 
indebted for its name, proved in the early 
days of the Reformation a special source of 
annoyance to the Spanish rulers of the 
Netherlands. It is related by a recent 
writer on Holland that, but for a timely 
equivocation uttered by Menno himsel!, 
Mennonisin would have been crushed out 
almost iminediately alter its birth. Some 
Spanish soldiers, searching for Menno, 
— acarriaye in which he wastraveling, 
and inquired whether he was among the 
passengers. Menno asked of each individual 

nger if his name was Menno, and, 
yeing answered of course in the negative, 
replied to the officer in command of the 
soldiers, ‘They say he is not here.’’ Since 
then a “Mennonite falsehood’ has been 
equivalent among the Dutch to our own 
“white lie.’’ 


Tue TrRoJaAn Honse.—This was a mon- 
strous image of a horse, made of wood, and 
filled with Greeks, which the Trojans were 
induced to take into their city by the artful 
representations of Sinon, a pretended de- 
serter froin the Grecian ariny who asserted 
that it had been constructed as an atone- 
ment for the stealing of the Palladiuin by 
Ulysses and Diomed, and that, if the Tro- 
jans should venture to destroy it, Troy 
would tall; but if, on the contrary, they 
were to draw it with their own hands into 
the city, they would gain the supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned by vari- 
ous priests that he was an impostor, the 
Trojans took the advice of Sinon, and drew 
the horse within the walls. Inthe night, 
Sinon stole forth and unlocked a concealed 
door in the horse, and the Greeks rushing 
out, opened the city gates to their friends 
waiting without, who poured in, and thus 
gained possession of old Troy. 


A QUEER SUPERSTITION.—Says an Eng- 
lish writer: On July loth, Issl, I observed 
a broad silver ring on the middle finger of 
the left hand of aman, a painter by trade, 
who was working at my house at the time. 
In reply tomy question, he stated that he 
was twenty-seven years of aye, and had 
worn the ring about seven years for the pur- 
of protecting himself frou fits to which 
1 had long been subject. The ring, he 
said, was nade of nine sixpences, given to 
him for the purpose by nine uninarried 
fernales, all, as was necessary, of the parish 
of Chudleigh, where he resided at the time. 
The sixpences were given in response to 
his question. “Will you give me a six- 
pence?’ he being carefully not to say, 
“Will you please Ww give me a sixpence ? 
and careful also to avoid saying ‘Thank 
you” on the receipt of the coin—either ot 
which would have vitiated the charm. He 
took the nine coins to an ordinary jeweler, 
who made them inw aring, but it was neces- 





| ary for the success of the charin that he 


should receive nothing for his iabor. The 
givers and the receiver of the sixpences 
inust be of different sexes, and the ring 
must be worn on the middle finger of the 
lett hand. It had not quite kept away the 
fits, but they have been much leas frequent 


than they were before he were it, 
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UNMAP?FY. 
BY «. . MEWEES. 

Where ts the promise of my years 

Uwee writees ou my Grow — 
Ere errora, agvucies sad fears 
Broaght with them all that epeak ia tears, 
Ere | had sash beweath my peers 

Where sleeps that promise now ? 
Nanght lingers to redeemp those hours 

Sill, still to memory eweet « 
The Bowers that bicewned is sunny bowers 
Are withered all, aed evil towers 
Bupreme above her sister puwers 

Of sorroe aad deceit. 


l look along the columnmed years ; 
And oe life's riven fane 
Jost where it fll ami the Jeers 
«of ecornfel lips, whose moaning speers 
Forever bies within my ears, 
To break the sleep of pain. 


Il can bot own my life le vain, 
A Geeert vold of peace ; 
I miseed the gual I sought to gain — 
1 missed the measare of Ube strain 
That belle fame's fever from my brain, 
And bids carth's tamull cease. 


Myself? Alas for theme so pour | 
A theme bet rich In fear ; 

1 stand @ wreck on errors shure, 

A spectre net within the dur, 

A bometees shadow evermore, 
As exile lingering bere. 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY MARGERIE.”’ 











CHAPTER X 


TF lef Julia Glanville In the short- 
\\ lived happiness of her husband's love 
-hia purchased love; yet not aly 
yether so, in the worst and most heartless 
sense of the word. 

Reginald Glanville was not so utterly de 
based as to feel no gratitnde to the wornan 
who thus again responded to bis incessant 
and unreasonable demands, with devoted 
and unselfish sacrifices, 

He could not but feel bitter pangs of se! f- 
reproach and his utter unworthiness of her 
affection, as he gazed on her changed fea- 
tures, now beaming with love and a tem- 
porary happiness. 

No, it was not in human nature to resist 
such proofs of devotion; and Reginald, with 
all his fanits, had a heart that might have 
been a true and generous one under other 
and wiser training. His love had been 
viven long ere he saw the beautiful heiress 
of the Courtenayvs—that love which is never 
felt twice in alife. 

Perhaps had it not been for that—perhaps, 
hwd Reginald really eared for his wife, as 
her attractions might naturally have in- 
dueed, then the strength of her character, 
the intensitv of her devotion, and the dis 
tinction her preference had conferred on 
him, might have prevented the terrible 


honor. The | man stained with every vieo—who is now 


‘ “ Julia was the very soul of led , 
dg ay i ~ ys k itty She was fifteen ears I have gives: myself up to Ring 
ve P . 
| scandal of cur prowseaiaign Go, dearest, | about to return it to its resting-place unresd. | 1 Nave, nave iiterall Cr 
| and make your most elaborate toilette.” when her own name caught a Mt ? by pandering to and supporting his vices, 
| She complied with a sigh: and when she could then scarcely resist the tem by her Not one token of tenderness—not ever, the 


| usband was start at After the words lately uttered 
ber splendid beauty. —— sa sleeping hasband, and his suspicious acts, 


her splendid beauty. 
Tata Glanville thought but of her hus | the perusal of a letter certainly relating = 
he read her suceess | her was indeed more than woman’s strengt 


band at that ae — ld resist. 
if is { start as she ente .in cou 
hinomaibe 0 “mstinfaction ax he led her | Ereshe fully comprehended the nature 


e crow oona, and in the half- of the act, Julia had rapidly read the letter. 
scram oleneae ke Giver at her during the | And what a revelation ! Poor Julia! The 
evening. Truly she was beautiful that letter ran thus :— 
night; the looksand murmurs of al! around Cambridge, Dec. 12th. 
| proved it. Men envied Reginald his fair = pexn ReoiNaLp,—Has Juliacomedown 
_ wife; women envied Julia her wealth and },.ndsmely yet? I hope so, for your sake 
| her diarnonds. Few attracted so much atten- and hers, but above all for my own. I am 
| tion as they did during the evening. Alas, ina queer place here, and scarcely know 
| alas, how hollow, how deceptive is the jow tw get away. [ am confoundedly hard 
world’s applause! up, 80 I just drop you a line, to remind you 
Reginald had perhaps drunk enough at that I must have the money on Friday at 


the supper and daring the ee | to give 
r return 

| home be drank rather freely before follow- 
| ing Julia to her dressing room. Stil! the 
| quantity he had taken was scarcely enongh 
| to have told on his hardened brain, had it 
| not been fevered and exhausted by inental 
| struggles. But, whatever the cause, certain 
it was that after Julia had dismissed her 
maid, he threw himself wearily on the 

| oouch at her side, and sank to sleep, afer 
some murmured words of tenderness, that 


| hima ire for more, and after the 


came sweetly and softly on her ears. 


| Asleep! yes, in adeep heavy slumber, 
| which was rather that ‘of exhaustion and 
| stupefartion than of natural and healthful 

rest. Still it was for atime deep and quiet; 
| and his devoted wife sat with hushed breath, 


lest she should break the spell. 


| At that hour every womanly feeling of 
tenderness and softness carne over her. She 


latest. I shall be with you on the evening 


ofthat day, and expect you'll be all ready. 
I shall leave town, if possible, on the morn- 
ing after, and hope to be in Paris, the city 
of cities, by Monday. Don't mean to trouble 
England with my gresenee again inahurry. 
The atmosphere is both too hot and two cold 
forme. Do you understand ? 

“By the way, Iam really vexed with my- 
self fur compromising that affair so easily, 
as the secret was worth at least four times 
as much. It would have stopped your 


games for many along year if I had brought | 


it forward. 

“I tell you, vou are a bigamist, Glanville, 
and I could have proved it in any court in 
the sand. Still, I'ma man of honor, and 
I'll keep my word. Give me the sum men- 
tioned, and I'll deliver up the certificate, 
and Julia must never know that, when you 


muade her Mrs, Glanville, you were in | 


scarcely dared to stir, lest the change of | reality the husband of one of the prettiest 


xmition should distarb him, quite unmind- | jistle creatures in England, except her peer- | 


1 of her own long excitement and the rest 
| she had lost. Every now and then she bent 
| tenderly over him, gazing on his uptarned 


face, and her hands wandered caressing! y | 


and seothingly over his temples, and froin 
time to time quick tears sprang to her eves. 
| During that sweet vet sa? vigil which 
| Julia key* over him who possessed the best 
| treasures of her heart, on whom she had 


wasted a princely heritage, a strange pre- | 


sentiment of evil came over her. A gloom, 
| a horror settled on her. 
| For two hours the sleeper lav with his 
head tossing toand fro in an uneasy rest- 
| lessness. In spite of the cushions which 
Julia placed beneath his head, he constantly 
changed his position, and his sleep grew 
more disturbed and fitful. In fact, as the 
| stupetving fumes of the wine and the influ- 
| ence of his exnaustion passed away,he grew 
| still nore restless. The glow on his cheeks 


went and came,and his breathing was heavy | 


| and irregular. But though he tossed and 
| started, he did not awake. He was fitful, 
| restiess, starting. Presently, however, he 
| began to speak, or utter half murmured 
| musings and words that might mean any- 


ruin, and turned him from his mad career, | thing or nothing. Then they beeame more 


Kut the yvalling self-reproach that fevered 
and poisoned his every feeling—the oon- 
sx lousness that he had injured, in different 
wavs, two women 80 worthy of worship and 
wimiration, was a continued and goading 
pain, which drove him to excitement to 
ehill ita aching. And now, what were his 
teelings ? 

The knowledge that had but now come to 
himn had deepened while it changed this 
torture. Julia. the noblv-born heiress, the 
beauty, the devoted woman, had been 
dragged down to ruin, and, as he now dis- 
covered, to shame and disgrace. The cup 
he had prepared for another was drunk, all 
uneonsciously, by the woman who should 
at least have been spared this last bitterness. 
She had never had his love; he had wasted 
and squandered away her prineely fortune, 
and now he found that she had lost, all un- 
knowingly, her good name, and that she 
had not even the miserable consolation of 
being his lawful and andoubted wife. 

Poor girl! at lewt this knowledge, this 
last blow, must be spared her, and even at 
the oost of the last possession with which 
she could part. If he had misgivings as to 
the robbery he was thus committing, they 
were at any rate silenced by the argument 
that It was for her own sake and to save her 
from fearful sorrow and shame.that he thus 
drained her of her last available treasures. 

He vowed reformation. He told himself 
that, at least, she should find him in futnre 
a kind and affectionate, if not a perfect hus- 
band: that he would earry out his intentions, 
and retire to the seat of her ancestors, and 
there strive to redeem the paxt. 

Such were his purposes, his real, true 
vows. But it is notin man to choose and 
plan; not at his own time can he retrace 


his steps, and annul the past. The present | 


is his own. The is irrevocable. The 
future is with Him who disposes all eventa: 
and so it was found by Reginald Glanville. 
The day bad passed away with unwonted 
giadness to Julia. Her hnshand had never 
lef her. 
beautiful boudoir during the morning; he 
had driven out with her in the afternoon, 
and after their tete-a-tefe dinner, had still 
remained in the honse, instead of seeking 
his usual evening haunts of dissipation ; 
but, whether from a real desire to display to 
others the renewed union between himself 
and his fair wife, or whether from some 
strence wish for the last time the oostly 
of which he wasabout to deprive her, 

can Bearcely bb decided, he insisted on her 
an engagement to one of the most 

of the Christmas fetes given by the 

choice or necessity, remain in 


town et Bene 1). 
“Dear Rains.” <he mid,“Tam so happy 
with you; AW iittae an exeuse,.”” 





He had remained in her own | 


| distinct, and more loud and connected, till | 


at last they were formed into actual sen- 
tences, 

Julia listened, at first indifferently, then 
| with keen attention, until her face grew 
rigid. 

“Tt is too much!" he cried. ‘You shall 
| not have it—money, money, always money. 
| You will have it, you say—Julia will give 


it. Julia has gold, diamonds, jewels; she | 


| will give. But don’t tell her that she is not 

my wife. No, no, you inusn’'t tell her that. 

, Ah, there is another! that other that I have 

sm injured. Yes, she is there! Go! go, 

, Marian! do not stand there with your haunt- 

, ing eyes. Go! go! IT shall go mad!" he 

cried, ampiae his hands froin side to side as 
if wildly beating the air. 

Every word fell thrillingly on the lis 


tener, and she mechanically repeated them, | 


“Isn't my wife! Marian! What can he 
mean?” Then a bitter groan escaped her. 
“ ‘Monevy—vou want money! Well, Julia 
will give it! Oh, Hugh, Hugh, are you 
then his evil genius? Do vou tempt hin to 
his ruin? T have often noted that with vou 
| come his darkest moods. Yes,T see it now. 
| Tt was for that he begged inv diarnonds a 
| few hours since. Well, let therm go.” she 
wid, proudiv, glancing at the glittering 
| gems in their open casket. “Let ther go,” 
| ahe repeated. “Yes, Hugh, you have won 
my jewels, but you have never won my 
| heart; vou never could dothat. And with 
| all his weaknesses, this dear, deluded one 
has the virtue that vou never boasted.” 
| Then she looked tenderly on the slum- 
| bering dreamer at her side. — 
Alas for woman's faith! Alas for thee, 


vor Julia, when the hour of thine awaken- 


| Ing comes! 
She watched on, tenderly and bravely ; 
' still his sleep was troubled: still he tossed 


about uneasily, thongh now nothing more 


escaped his lips. The raving ceased, and 
' the oblivion appeared deepening: but stil! 
the flush was on his cheeks and forehead, 


pled, folded piece of paper. 


“Perhaps a memorandum for debts,’ she 
said; “perhaps the very debt for which my 
” = 


diamonds have been 


and his limbs moved uneasily. Julia gently 
placed his head on the cushions, rese, and 
' going to the dressing-+table took from it a 
bottle and bathed his forehead with per- 
fumed water; then she loosened his tie and 
the buttonsot his waistenat, for his breathiny 
seemed labored. In opening his vest, the 
rustling ofa paper caught her attention: it had 
evidently been hastily thrust into his bosom. 
It was not a letter, for it was only a crum- 


less self. 

**Beware: if you fail me, I shall as surely 
keep the remainder of my bargain.— Yours 
ever, “HUGH FLEMING.” 

“P.S. Have just seen Jasper—a fine- 
looking fellow as ever lived, and a trifle 
stealier than his——there, ‘a word to the 
wise.’ I'm muin, ie 2.” 


Every word was burning on poor Julia’s 
brain, then the paper dropped from her 
| fingers, and they pressed tightly on her 
' heart. She did not speak or groan, for her 
| breath seemed frozen. 
| The sleeper's head lay quiet now. There 


| was no sound in that chamber except the | 


| faint tick of the little timepiece, and the 
dull patter of the rain on the balcony. 
| It mattered not; for had a thunder-clap 
broken above them, it could not have dis- 
| solved the icy thrall which bound Julia. 
At length the thoughts working in the 
| sleeping Reginald’s brain grew denser and 
| more ooll i. His memory, wandering 
| in bygone Years, at last conjured up a face 
|} long dim, and his thoughts shaped them- 
| selves into a name that had not been on his 
| lips for many a year. And even as he 
uttered it, his head turned wearily on the 
eushion. 
“Marian’’ The spell was broken now; 
' Julia saw itall. Yes, she saw it all now. 
| He for whose truth she would have staked 
| her life; of whom she had said to her heart 
—*‘He is pure as I arn; he is mine—all mine 
—whatever his weakness, his infatuation, 
| he is still my own pure husband.” 
Oh, what a villain, what a heartless delib- 
‘erate villain she had nourished in her 
bosom! to what a depth of degredation had 
she herself fallen! For tieen years she had 
believed herself a wife. 

Oh, the agony, the madness of that hour! 
Julia beat her forehead; then hastily shift- 
ing the head of the sleeper on the sofa, she 

| s-rang to her feet, and paced up and down 
' (he apartment. 

Furiously snatching her jewels from the 
| dressing-table, she dashed them down on 
| the earpet, and trampled on them till their 
| settings were all broken. 

“There,” she cried, her eyes glittering 
with anger; “there are the jewels that vou 

| craved, the evidence of the gold that temp- 

lted you. It was that which won you — 
heartless, mercenary villain! They won 
you—take them! All—all—you have had. 
Thave been your slave for fifteen long 

| vears. Nothing has been withheld from 
you. Oh, why did vou not kill me—erush 
me—in my young innocence? Why did 
you come to me with lies on your lips? 
Why did you drag me fromm my happy girl- 
hood’s home—from my doating father's care 
—to inisery, madness, death? Reginald 
Glanville, Heaven will repay you for this 
great cruel wrong.”’ 

Then her passion abated for a moment ; 

| she gazed at him as he slept on, dead to her 
anguish, unmoved by her passion. Notone 
look, one movement of his, came to appeal 
to her sensibilities—to the devoted love that 
she had borne him; not one word to plead 
with her, to explain, to soothe. No, on he 
slept, with a calmness that lashed her rage 
to madness. The flush had taded, the eves 
were rimmed with dark cireles, his hands 
fell idly down the side of the couch, and his 


breath came deep and regular with each | 


long inspiration of the lung. 

Julia guessed at the real cause of his leth- 
argy; she knew not that often of late he had 
revived a long-forgotton habit, and in order 
to deaden the reproaches of his brain, and 
to calm its burning fever, he had taken a 
nareotic, to obtain sleep; and thus gettin 

radually paler and quiet as the banefu 

' drug obtained more complete influence over 
him, he lapsed into senselessness, and lay 


Jalia glanced at the writing ; it was Hugh | atili and powerless. She gazed at him in 


Fleming's well-known hand. She paused, 


contemptuous 
for it appeared to be folded in the shape of a “Foot fool thes have been,” she said, ‘‘to 


letter. 


| love such a being as this for fifteen years! A 


_ common respect of a wife—unless I bought 
them with gold. “A wife!” she repeated 
Leeman A =. Ang ~ayl y ae ant I 
| have but ij 
yl his tl nd te an 
he lau a 
| startled her from her agony. hy that 
“And the last was with thes 
jewels,” she resuined. “It is well. [| had 
no more lett; I could have brought no 
| more, and #o the revelation is come in time, 
| That is good—yes, that is good. He has gy 
the proinise of my —_ and he shall have 
| them—every one ofthem !” she cried,stam 
| ing her feet again and again upon the 
| crushed gems; ‘yes, ev one of them: 
| but, may they be so many : 





his heart, and avenge my Senet Te 
nis heart, 
take them,”’ she said, in low, hissing Pn 
to the deep sleeper, “take them with my 
| "Seite el pt i 
Sti e slept on,—every respiration ex. 
citing still more her irritated nerves. ' 
“Yes, sleep on,”’ she cried, with withering 
scorn. “Sleep on. Men can sleep who 
break women’s hearts—sleep sound y and 
caluly too, A merry and a soothing pas. 
time it must be. But I will pierce your 
heart even vet.” 
Going to her devonport, Julia dashed of 

' a few hasty, impetuous lines, threw them on 
the carpet beside Hugh Fleming's letter 
and the crushed jewels, snatched up her 
silken mantle from a chair, flung open the 
door, and then, in her thin wra r, she 
hastened down the staircase, and out into 
the dark wet night. a 








CHAPTER XI. 


HE grey night clouds dissolved in gen- 
tle rain, the dawn broke on the city, 
and the hum of wakened lifegrew more 

istinct, and ‘man went forth to his labor,” 
and to his pleasure, until the evening. The 
Winter sun again neared his setting; lines 
of pale dim light came though the curtains 
ot the west window of the dressing-room 
where Reginald lay, as it descended once 
more to its couch ; then, and not till then, 
did Reginald Glanville wake from his long 
sleep. 

There had been a panic and consternation 
in the household. Sophie had vainly 
sought her mistress, and wondered at her 
' unknown absence, at the broken jewels 
| trodden on the carpet, and yet more at her 
master’s deathlike slumber, The domestics 
had gazed at each other, and exchan 
whispers and looks of strange import. But 
80 long as there was hope of their master’s 
waking to give his own orders, they dared 
not take any steps in the matter. 

They were too much in awe of him, and 
of Julia, too, to risk exposing to scandal the 
singular proceedings in that house. They 
dared not proclaim their suspicions, and 
stamp their master’s name in the eyes of the 
world; so they had gone on through the 
day, till at length the domestic who waited 
on Reginald as his confidential valet deter- 
mined to call in a physician who had long 
been the attendant of the family, and whom 
he believed to possess his master’s full con- 
tidence. 

It was some time before the doctor came, 
and then just as he entered the room, Reg- 
inald opened his heavy eyes, and 
around with strange, bewildered wonder. 
Sophie was by his side. The faithful maid 
had collected all that a i mysterious 
to her before she perinitted any one & 
enter. The whole confused mass, the 
papers, the jewels, even the inents of 
the settings, she had swept from the carpet, 
and gathered into one of the presses 
| lined the room. 

Fortunately, Sophie could not read Eng- 
lish. She had never made sufficient use of 
her long residence in England to acquire 
the language with sufficient precision 
decipher such sharp and graceful characters. 
as Julia's, or such slovenly writing as Hugh 
Fleming's; otherwise she might well have 
been pardoned if, under such circumstances, 
she had availed herself of the clue to the 
mystery around her. All she did compre 
hend was, that there must have been some 
dreadful quarrel between her master and 
mistress, and she only waited for the awak- 
ing of the former to demand aclue w her 
| dear lady's present abode, in order to Jol 
her without delay. , 

Thus, when Dr. Saville arrived, he only 
found the sleeping master of the house Un 
der the influence of a drug easily 4 
nised by the aspect of the patient. He a& 
ministered the proper remedies, till he 58“ 
symptoms of returning consciousness ; then 
he withdrew. ille 

It was better, he said, that Mr. Glanvi of 
should not be startled by the appearane 
astranger on his first awaking ee 
long trance. So,when he thoroughly eter 
_ he only perceived the well-known —_ ; 
‘of Sophie, who was anxiously watching 
| him. 
| Where is your mistress?” he exclaimed 
sharply. It seémed as it the idea with W — 
"he had gone to sleep was the first to retult 
| on his awaking, ‘‘Where is your —, to 
| he demanded ; she was here when I . - 
| sleep.”’ Then he raised himself and g o a 
around at the window. “Is it awe rench- 
ening?” he asked, gazing at the 

woman. . , 

“It is evening, sir,” she replied in herow® 

“Tt is impossible ?”’ he said. “Can I hav 

slept so long ?”’ e 
He looked again with ew arg 5 o 
‘leaden sky, which certainly ©oP 
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the woman’s assertion. Th 
of the narcotic passed away, he started up 
with a suspicious glance. , 

“Sophie,” said he, “what is the matter? 
Why do you look so pale? Where is your 

intress?”’ 
mal do not know, sir,’ she replied, burst- 
ing into tears; “but I fear something dread- 
ful has happened. I do not know where my 
dear lady is; but I found these things all 
broken and lying by yourside when I came 
in this morning. Look here, sir! perhaps 
these papers may tell something.”’ 

She went tothe press and brought forth 
the confused mass to the master’s couch. He 
looked wildly at the strange spoils presen- 
ted tohim. The pittoring confusion of pre- 
cious stones, the beauty of the graceful set- 
tings, brought at first no explanation to his 
mind. Then he took up the papers. and a 
quick hot flush came to his face, as he saw 
Hlugh Fleming’s letter. It scarcely needed 
the lines written by poor Juliato tell him 
the discovery that had taken place. 

‘Leave me,’’ he said to the terrified 
woman at his side, and his voice was _hor- 
ribly hoarse. ‘Leave me;and as you value 
vour life and that of your mistress, say noth- 
ing of this.’’ 

“She is not dead ?—she is not dead ?”’ ex- 
claimed the faithful creature, in an agony of 
tears, 

“No, no—go, I say, !” he exclaimed, 
stamping his foot, his face pale with agi- 
tation or passion. “I would be alone— 
. Sophie withdrew in terror. She saw that 
something frightful must have happened, 
and she had yet no means of penetrating 
the mystery. 

It was with fearful suspense she waited 
outside the door for her master’s summons. 
Kut all was still for the long period, that 
seemed hours to her excited brain. Then 
at last the door opened, and her master ap- 
peared, holding a box in his hands. 

“Sophie,” said he, ‘your mistress will not 
be home again for the pager I shall give 
you instructions in the morning; mean- 
while say nothing. Tell Thomas, that if 
Mr. Fleming calls he is to be brought to me 
directly in the library. Anyone else is to 
he denied. Do you understand ?” 

The woman assented in silence she dared 
not speak. 

Sophie had always distrusted the hus- 
al of her beloved mistress; and now, 
when she was gone, when her master was 
« fearfully agitated and mysterious, when 
all combined to increase her natural alarm, 
«he was unable to reply to the orders given. 
But she was not less convinced that her 
dear mistress had received some terrible in- 
jury, and that her master was a ‘‘tyrant;”’ 


‘and if he did not explain all in tae morning 


she would instantly take measures to ascer- 
tain her dear lady’s whereabouts. 


Whatever Reginald Glanville’s 
night be,"hi sworst enemy might have pitied 
him at that moment. He was indeed suf- 
fering tortures—well-deserved, certainly, 
but still agony suchas might have moved 
even the injured Julia to some shadow of 
forgiveness, could she have seen him. He 
walked deliberately to the library, then, 
locking the door, he again took out the pa- 
per on which were written the few lines 
that had been dashed off in Julia’s mmad- 
dened excitement. They ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“REGINALD GLANVILLE.—A_ dreadful 
fire is in my heart. It burns—my brain 
burns. You have kindled that flame. May 
Heaven forgive you!—I cannot. One brief 
hour since, 1 was so entirely your slave that 
I would have died to save you a single 
pang. Now, I am almost tempted to stop 
forever your guilty heart’s throbbings. 
But I will not. The curse of blood shall 
not be on my head. Live for her whose 
name you have murmured in your sleep; 
for her who, perhaps, had not the gold and 
lands for which you strove to win me, and 
made me what I am—a ruined, heart-broken, 
degraded woman. Live to suffer. Live to 
know how I scorn, despise, yea, hate you. 
Live to feel the pangs that vou have inflicted 
on me. And oh, to think how I have loved 
vou—to think of the devotion I have lavished 
on you! It drives me mad. But no mat- 


ter. The world is wide ; there must be some | 


home far away for this weary head, this 
fevered brain. Lest I lose my senses, and 
do worse,I leave you. Heaven have inercy 
on me! “JULIA.” 


Reginald’s brow burnt and his lips quiv- 


ered as he read that despairing letter. His | 


heart was wrung by remorse, and yet he 
could not recall the past. But at least one 
stern resolve was in. his heart; he would at 


least nerve himself to carry that out. That 
resolve remained firm and steadfast in his | 


brain—however torn, and remorseful and 
desperate his heart. 

He listened eagerly for the approach of 
his expected visitor; he panted 
plish at least some portion of his revenge. 
At length steps came near and “Mr, Fleim- 
ing’ was announced. 

Glanville os psy forward to meet him, 
pale and haggard as if a fearful illness had 
passed over him. He did not appees. to no- 
tice Hugh's extended hand, but passing ra- 
pidly by him, closed the door, and turning 
the key, transferred it to his own pocket. 

“Sorry to see you looking so sadly, my 
dear fellow,” said Hugh. “They told me 


that you had been ill. Hope this little af- 


fair hasn’t upset you. Perhaps you have 
had a little tiff with Julia about the dia- 
monds. Women love such baubles; and 
then it might be difficult to raise the money. 


the document,” said he, drawing forth the 
certificate froin his pocket. 
Glanville’s face was 
iron sternness was on his oe. 
“Hugh Fleming,” said he; and as he 
spoke he stood sternly. before him, and his 


as the fumes 


ted to accom- | 


eas death, butan p 


tall fighre was dra up the*very utmost. 
His visitor “at him with ‘su 
“Hugh F! ” 
ug eming,” he continued, “I have 
waited tor you. I wished to have you 
here in my own house, in my power. Do 
you hear f—in my power. Julia knowsall. 
night your letter fell into her hands—no 
matter how. Blame your own cursed stu- 
pidity for writing, and thus committing the 
secret to paper. And she is gone. re 
are her jewels !”’ he cried inting to the 
Inass Of precious stones on the table. “Look 
at them well. Their settings are broken de- 
faced, trampled on by her, but the jewels 
are uninjured. They are valuable; but, 
mark me, not one shilling raised by them 
shall ever touch your palm. Do you under- 
stand me? That paper you hold in your 
hand shall be mine without an equivalent.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Fleming, scorntully 
and firmly. 

“We shall see,’’said Glanville, in the cold 
hard tone of one assured of his position. 
“We are alone; I have the power. This 
gives it to me,” he added, drawing a revol- 
ver from the drawer of the library table near 
him. ‘This will be a sure argument to con- 
vince, or the stern means to compel you; 
and, by all that is sacred, I will, if needs be, 
use it. I am desperate now, Fleming, and 
shall not hesitate. So beware!” 

“Two can play at that game, I fancy,” 
said Fleming, putting his hand in his pocket. 

A muttered oath escaped him, his face 
grew pale, and his hand fell to his side. The 
pistol was not there. He had left it in the 
coat in which he had traveled, left it too at 
the time he most needed such a weapon. 

‘*] was prepared for this,”’ said Glanville, 
adark smile breaking the rigid curves of 
hislips. “It is best for you—best for us 
both—that you had no weapon. I should 
not have permitted its use,” he said, touch- 
ing his own revolver significantly. 

“Listen, Hugh Fleming,”’ he continned. 
“Fifteen miserable years under your 
iron thrall hasn’t been so pleasant that I 
have not desired freedom; and freedom I 
at least can demand, though not peace. The 
last week’s terrible misery has goaded me 
to desperation. I have no scruples now. I 
am a wretched, guilty man, but I will not 
be a duped and enslaved one. Give me that 
paper, and you shall leave the house safe 
and unharmed. Refuse it——’’ And he 
touched his revolver with another threat- 
ening gesture. 

‘You dare not murder me,”’ said Fleming 
with a forced smile and an attempt at bra- 
vado. 

“Dare not !’’ repeated Glanville, scornful- 
ly. ‘What would I not donow? I ama 
desperate man, and a desperate man dares 
anything. The paper, I say—the paper !’’ 

¢ Han ville stretched forth his hand. To 
resist was madness. Fleming saw it, but he 
made one nore struggle. 

“Glanville,” said he, ‘‘you have ever 
been reckoned a man of honor. Your own 

sromise was given and exchanged for mine. 
f cau.e to fulfil iny part of the agreement; 
and now you break your plighted word. 
Whatever, your opinion of the past, you are 
at least bound by all the laws that bind men 
together.” 

“You forced the promise from me,’’ said 
Glanville—“I demand the paper from you. 
We are quits there. Butatany rate I am 
resolved. I shall brook no further conten- 
tion or delay. Once more,—the paper, and 
without further parley !’ 

Fleming hesitated for a moment; then he 
placed the paper in Glanville’s hand, while 
battled rage played in every feature. (Gilan- 
ville took it carefully, placed it in his pocket 
book, and then, with a half mocking 
assumption of politeness, bowed to his 
guest. 

“] thank you,” said he, “T*am vour debt- 
or for your kind compliments, Mr. Flem- 
ing. 1 wish you a good evening.”’ 

With a mocking bow he took the key from 
his pocket and unlocked the door, which he 
held o en for his companion. 

On the threshold Hugh paused. A glitter 
of hate and rage was in his flashing eves. 

“You, Reginald Glanville,are my debtor,”’ 
said he; “but I shall have iny revenge vet. 
| For that paper now yielded up to you I will 
have my full requital. I atm not powerless 
vet. I can still stab you in the tenderest 
part, through your boy. I can touch your 

ceart to the very quick there. Go to him, 
| Reginald Glanville; claim him if you will; 
' tell hirn all; but it will be too late. I shall 

have been there before you.”’ 
| The next moment Hugh Fleming was 
me. The key turned in the lock behind 
nin. 

Hour after hour of the night waned, and 
still Reginald Glanville sat, with his le 
face bowed on his hands, and his eyes fixed 
| on the paper before hin. 

At that moment, even Julia and her re- 
cent wrongs were forgotten. The pale face 
of one equally lovely, and yet so different, 

pe the image of her dark beauty as 
| he had last closed his eyes — Tr road 

‘ before. The swallowed up the 
| ert oh ty Youth pod ms oh its prior claims in 

the freshness and truth of its feelings; and 

the wife of his earlier days—the mother of 

his boy—obliterated the beautifal heiress, 
| the devoted woman who had given up so 
much for his sake. } 

The gray dawn found Granville thus; his 
eves shaded by his pajlid hands. 

“Then he rose, placed the paper in a secret 
drawer of his escritoire,and went away from 
the room. 

Couldit be? Were tears trickling through 
his fingers! Had he really a heart that 





and long fo n girl? Was she tardily 
| avenged ? Had remorse seized him for its 
| prev! Julia, poor Julia, were r wrongs 
for the moment lost in the dewp injuries 
suftered by your unconscious rival ? 

The morning after that memorable soene, 


oe 





| 

. ' : . | 

NY he my honor. But,anyway,here’s cherished tender memories of that injured | enough & put it tw his lips, and the wine | 
Af i 


| ed with di 


Reginald was found by his vale raving in 
the delirium of brain fever. 





CHAPTER XIL 


T was the night before the aoale up 
for the Ch vacation in nity 
College, Cambridge, and in the rooms of 

the handsome gownsinan, the of the 
college, the leader of his set, favorite of 
the tutors, and the most popular at the 
undergraduates—the cnah man of the — 
was asseinbled a y of convivial 

of his own peculiar set, and chiefly of his 
own “‘year,’’ 

Jasper Talbot has passed his “little go”’ 
with the most glowing success ; the 
party was given is su memory 
and honor of the event, but more, hapa, 
in hope of one more of the gay and joyons 
re-unions which they all enjoyed with gueh 
youthful and hearty zest. 

Very luxurious rooms they were; not per- 
haps, altogether the crack roomsof Trinity, 
for that esllens is, as is well known, the re- 
sort of the young aristocrats of the univer- 
sity, and Jasper was certainly not of that 
number. But they were npacioun, lofty and 
furnished with taste, and even eclegance. 
Everything bore evidence that the purse of 
the owner was not seantily filled, nor his 
expenses limited by his guardians. And in 
the bright, handsome face of the young 
host, as he dispensed his hospitality to 
all around, there was an irresistible charm. 

The joyous voice, the frank look, the gay 
fancies, and good-iumored raillery were in- 
fectious; a more genial and thoroughly 
mirthful party had never perhaps ‘Toon 
assembled under those venerable walls. 

The coffee had been drunk; wine, decan- 
ters, a small kettle, and — had been 
brought,and packs of cards lay on the table, 
to complete the amusement of the hour. 
And the party then began the more serious 
part of their Yr) denne 

They forined themselves into two parties 
of whist, and then, when the rubber was 
over, and their spirits grew lighter and 
more noisy with the excitement and the 
drink had gone freely round,vingt-et-un be- 
came the chosen game, and jolly and up- 
roarious grew the fun. 

“T say, Jasper, you are not going to ruin 
us all, I can tell you. Why, you have 
swept the board, and drilled us ‘again and 
again,till we are nearly broke. lIamonlya 
poor scholar,remember,and can’t afford to be 

vitted against a iillionaire!’’ exclaimed 
Pionel Reade, a fine-hearted, clever young 
fellow, who had carried off more than one 
scholarship. 

“Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed Louis Delany. 
“Why, Reade, you have got your fortune 
in your brains, which isa vast deal surer 
than any other investment. You know 
‘riches take wings and fly away,’ but when 
wealth is in the head it can’t well be at the 
inercy of Dame Fortune.” 

“Pray, don't give any such gloomy hints, 
Delany,’’ cried Charles Kdmonds, another 
of the party. “My governor's pretty deep 
in railways and such affairs, and it makes a 
fellow rather uncoimnfortab!«to have such 
ideas put in his head.’ 

A general laugh followed, and the game 
went gaily on. 

“Double you all,’”’ said Jasper, gaily. 
“Sink or swim. If I break, I break for ever 
this time; and if I win, my fortune’s made, 
that’s certain.’’ 

Mingled laughter and cries of ‘Shame, 
shame !’’ came froin the little group. 

The cards were dealt souell the second 
tire, and then the dealer began his calcula- 
tions. 

“Delany—another?” said Jasper. 

‘-Well, yes,”’ said Delany, “I mnay as well 
die gloriously. There, it’s all over with 
ine. It's your own luck, Jasper. I’m 
twenty-four.”’ 

Midst the laughter of the little party the 
game went on, but just then the college 

yorter came in. It was full late for him to 

Se up, and they all looked at him suspi- 
ciously. He hadaletter in his hand,which 
he delivered to Jasper. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ said the } gerne. “but 
there is ‘immediate’ on it, so thought I 
had better bring it at once.”’ 

“Hang the fellow, I thought he wasin bed 
long ago!” exclaimed Edmunds. “One 
hates his eternal prying into one’s concerns, 
Cone, Jasper, make te; another card 
for me.”’ 

Jasper did finish the deal, but there wasa 
troubled look on his face as he glanced at 
the direction of the letter, and when a ‘‘nat- 
ural vingt-et-un’’ turned up, he seemed 
rather relieved than otherwise at the passing 
of the deal. 

“Open your letter, Jasper; we'll wait!” 
exclaimed Delany, who had noted the anx- 
jous look of his friend. 

Jasper obeyed, and tore the letter open. 
His eyes went like lightning over the 
At first he seemed struck as if by a sudden 
blow ; he reeled in his chair, and clung to 
the table for support. His cheek was 
blanched, and his brows were contracted as 
he went on. He folded the letter after read- 
ing it, thrust it in his pocket, and turning 
to his companions, said, ‘There go on, 
Reade, I’m ready now.” 

Jasper’s mind was firmer than his frame. 
In a few minutes his cheeks blanched again, 
and he maid, hoarsely, “Pass the wine, 
Delany, there’s a good fellow, my throat's 
dry, and I wantaregular buinper; I had 
the deal such an infernal time.” 

Jasper’s hand trembled violently as he 
took the glass; he could scarcely steady it | 


seemed to gurgle in his throat as if swallow- 
ficult y. f 
“You're ill old fellow! No bad news, I 





hope,” said Reade, kindly. **No one ill or 
dead ?”’ 


Jasper’s lips enried as he drank another | 


plans of wine, his leugh confirmed 

“Nonsense,”’ he; ‘it was nothing of 
any momonsy to lieve I have been read. 
ing too trife u me, and the 
smoke and that roaring have made the 
roam un le. Coie, don’t waste any 


more time; let's finish with this deal, and 
then we'll have a smoke.” 


The proposal wan to unanimoualy. 
The. game waage ended, and then 
real gaiety of the evening seemed to com- 
mence. 


The song, the jest, the tale went round. 
No one was more brilliant, more witty, 
more ory, than Jasper Talbot. His hb 
was the loudest, his satire the keenest, 
comicalities the most pithy; and when 
Delany at last to break up the 

» Talbot was earnest in his o tion. 

6 10, Reade and Edmonds,” said 
Delany, ‘‘we had better be off. The tutors’ 
rooms are too near for us to make a row 
like this any longer with safety."’ 

“Tutors be !’ exclaimed Jasper ; 
“we'll nuke a nig of it. ‘Tis the last for 
a month at least.’ 

“My dear fellow,we must be off,’’naid De- 


lany. “A, 1 * nust. Of course the 
em vy will ease «themselves. Good 
D t ” 


Jelany approached the door and was fol- 
lowed by the others. There was something 
in his quiet, firin temper that was generally 
successful in guiding others, so even 
the “jolly” Edmonds, and the thoughtless 
Reade saw that he had some excellent rea- 
son for what he said ; so they bade their host 
good night, and passed through the door; 

at in a few minutes Lewis Delany re- 
turned. 

“J r,’’ said he, “Ido not want to be 
impertinent or prying, but I was not de- 
ceived. lam truca friend of yours, Your 
letter had some bad newsin it. Can I be 
of any service? I have at least a purse at 

our command. My Uncle Norton is very 
iberal, as well as rich, and I was never ex- 
travagant, as you know.” 

A quiver contracted Jasper’s lips. For 
an instant he bowed his head, and heartily 
pressed the hand that clasped his. Then he 
replied, yong i ‘Miod bless you, Delany 
you are a true friend. But you can do noth- 
ng, absolutely nothing; but leave ine--leave 
ine.”’ 

Lewis passed out ; something like moist- 
ure wasin his eyes, and he muttered to 
himself a few words, in which the names of 
“Nora’’ was distinguishable. But he saw 
that he could do no good at that moment, 
but leave his youn Howe in peace, to indulge 
his agony undisturbed. 

When once alone, Jasper poured out a 
bumper of wine, then another. He flun 
himself on a chair, he was still icy cold. 
The wine even failed to warm or in anyway 
affect him. His brain was rather stunned 
than burning ; the blow that had fallen was 
so sudden, so heavy, 

It seems inore terrible, more trying to the 
fortitude when such trials come in the spring 
and brightness of life. Every sweet, bright, 
and pleasant thing had now perished from 
Jasper's life. i heart was stricken 
4 that cruel, flendish letter in which Hugh 

eming had sougtit to pierce the father 
through the son. Until now this know- 
ledge had been withheld. Fleming haa 
never even given the slighest hint by word 
or look that the boy's parentage had been 
aught but hono © and pure. He had 
promised him theS whole truth some day 
when he was of , and when the narrative 
should be a fitting tale. But it was sud- 
oo sent tohim now—that terrible, cun- 
ningly devised lie, that lie so woven with 
truth, that it would have been all but impos 
sible to tell the difference, or detect where 
one began and the other ended. It told of 
his inother’s weakness and her shaine; of 
his father’s cruel fascination over her; of 
his one a A when the temptation of the 
wealth and ity of the heiress came in 
his way. Then it ended thus :— 


“Yes, Jasper, Reginald Glanville the 
husband of my own cousin, is your father. 
You are the child of shaine! I grieve to 
write it; I could not have found courage to 
speak it. But I ain on the eve of departin 
from England for an indefinite time, and 
think it may be of service in stimulating 
you to fresh exertions in your career. Your 
allowance will be paid to you as before, so 
long - a remain at Cambridge, and | 
have no doubt that any reasonable start in 
life wll be given you. But of course your 
own good sense will tell you that much 
more inust depend on yourself than in any 
Other circuinstances would have been the 
case. And I would alsv sugyest thatin your 
choice of an occupation, or In anything you 
may undertake, you should remember that 
it is undesirable for your past history, your 
birth, and your parentage, to be inquired 
into. There are some positions and some 
professions in life where that is necessary, 
and these I would have you avoid. But 
ever look on ine a8.a trieud, my dear boy, 
and pardon the pain I feel it necessary Ww 
inflict on you. “Yours ever, 

“Huon FLeMine.” 


Jasper had read all this; but the chief 
words that rested on his inemory, that had 
grieved him suacutely, were—* You are the 
child of shame !"’ 

For the mo:ment Jasper could scarcely be- 
lieve it, He thought it some cruel hvax, 
some jest, Rome alle uipt wo stimulate him in 
his studies. Then came the remembrance 
of that day at Harrow,when Reyinald Glan- 
ville had come to see him. He remembered 
the look, the emotion of the man, the like- 
ness that had been noticed by his young 
friend,and their sudden departure from the 
place on the saine evening. Every trifle 
was confirination of the tale, even if there 
could be a reasonable doubt of its truth. 

Alas for hisdreains! his fresh, youthful as 
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irations, his ambitious spirit! Ob, the fu- 
fire! the future of misery and shame, with 
the heritage of disgrace and sin on him, asa 
heavy burden to hold him back from his as- 
pirations. The thought of the future was 
intolerable. He sp up, and paced the 
room rapidly, madly. ven he sat down 
ones more, and a name escaped his lips. 
That name was “Nora.”’ 

“Oh, terrible, terrible!’ he murmured,as 


if the sound of that naine had unlocked his | 


wretchedness, “Oh, why was not this kept 
from me forever, or told in early childhood, 
that Tinight not have ever dreamed such 
dreams, and built up #0 fairafuture ; before 
I had dared to love her—to venture even to 
logk,if I did not speak my love?) Oh Nora, 
Nora, and I have se loved you! Every ef- 
fort, every dream,every hope was associated 
with you. For you T have striven to win 
fame, only to lay the laurels at your feet; 
for you I would have toiled; you would 
have inspired every faculty, have made 
every exertion light, every effort easy and 
happy. And now—what are we now? You, 


the peerless, proud, well-born girl, and I the | 


humbled, disgraced offspring of a heartless 
debauchee t"' 

Jasper flung hifselfon a couch in a pas 
sion of wild and agonized tears. Ilugh 
Fleming had indeed timed the revelation 
right. Trad it been earlier, the lad would 
have learned to submit to his fate. 

Had it been later he might have learned 
to aoqguire for himselfthe position, the res- 
pect the fame that his supposed, birth had 
denied to him. 

Ana then Hugh knew that Reginald 
would in all likelihood seek out and own 
his boy now that his legitimacy was proved 
and Julia had fled, 

He had ever clung tothe noble Jad, but 
pow this was the only hope left to him. 

A briet space more, and, it might have 
been too late, 

He knew the youth's fiery temper; he 
guessed the effect of such a revelation. 

He would never submit to hypocrisy; he 
would never continue to associate with others 
on terms of equality and honor, 

Very probably he would refuse to accept 
what he would teel was the wages olf 
shine, 

Yes, Hugh Fleming had caleulated all, 
foreseen all, and his shaft wasaimed at the 
right wound, and in the place where it 
would strike most surely home, 

His revense was fast inaturing now. 

[TO BE CONTINUED®) 
—_—- - : 


M y Dream. 





HY PERCY VERE. 





PEN I married Beatrix Clifton I 
thought that T loved her. 
jeutrix was a tall stately brunette, 

asx beautiful as any man could possibly de- 
sire his wifeto be; but lL never saw a glimpse 
ot her heart before our tmarriage,and Lnever | 
found it afterwards, 

lL heard something of an old attachment 
in the past—something of a dead soldier- 
lover of whom Beatrix Jiad been passion. | 
ately fond, but the story troubled me little, | 
for 1 eould not conceive of her ever having | 
been “passionately food,’’ in the comunon 
acceptance of the term, of anybody. 

Perhaps T might have been satisfied with | 


el eae 


my lot, and sighed for no warmer expres | 


sion of affection than that which is born of 
duty, had [ not met Adelaide Werner, and 


learned the lesson, whieh, if learned too | 


late, it were better never to have been 
tauuwht at all. 

We were stopping at a fashionable sum- 
mer resort on the Hudson, my wite and I, 
when the one-love dream ot my life began 
and ended. 


I sat behind the half closed blinds of the | 


drawing-room bay window,one warm clear 


evening in June, thinking of nothing in | 


particular, and very well contented with 
mvyselfand the world, when there came 
tripping from the deserted parlor a slight 
xirlish creature, dressed all in white, a 
ouneb of wild azaleas nestling in the lace of 
her throat and her wealth of golden brown 
hair falling loosely over her eonideru. 

She stopped nearly opposite my window, 
where @ white rose-tree, loaded with frag- 
rant blossoms, was clambering to the very 
eaves, and lifted her lips to kiss a beautiful 
full-blown rose that she seemed to think a 
pity to break from the parent stem. 

The gentle act was 80 pawn and sim- 
ply done, and she looked so poor and swect 
and lovely that iny heart gave a throb of de- 
light, as new as it was entrancing. 

“so, my lady fair, I find you here,coming 
among the roses, after searching the whole 
house over in quest of you,” said a tall look- 
ing gentleman, approaching the girl, and 
placing his hand lightly upon her sboul- 
der. 

She turned quickly,and smiled up fondly 
in his face. 

“Are they not beautiful. Hubert ?—such 
creamy-white darlings, and so many of 
them, and so fragrant!’ she exclaimed, 
reaching # fair little hand above her head to 
pull down for his inspection a great plumy 
cluster. 

“The loveliest that ever were seen, my 
dear; and these poor violets, which I took 
so muuch trouble to find for you, are quite 
nowhere beside them,’’ he replied, fasten- 


ing in ber belt, a tiny knot of violets, t 


“How kind you are, Hubert?” a slight, 
tremulousness perceptible in her voice. 
“The dear little violets are the dearer for 
your giving, and I would not exchange 
them for the sweetest rose that ever 
be Fooliah little Adelaide ! to care so much 
for a stupid bearish old brother, who has 
more law than poetry in his head, and is 
more devoted to business than he is to plea 


sure.’? 


j and then it was only by the merest chance 
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sister can ge down with you.” 
| ana, eter, ~* repeated, ins dreamy 


| “Brother f” 
“Nothing can spoil my pleasure, 


I breathed freer, and threw eget tae at 
*hair, j at vo bin, . 
et coe heel lone ™ | Arthur, for ‘tis like love and fal yg 
| When I looked again no one was on the | [mn oph ay <7 which once de- 
verandah. ouch ma ms : "e ‘n 

The next day I contrived to make the | stroyed nothing in oho were ee ee 
acquaintance of Hubert Werner, who of | restore to its own beauty, joy, 


course presented me to his idolized sister. ess. ' 

If it be destiny that shapes our ends,then And with that she left — o—- po 
surely the finger of fate must have guided | secret perhaps as well as vind ot 

but respecting it, for she too , 

disappointment’s deeply bitter water, an 
weal fain be generous, inasmuch as she 
herself, instead of love, had only given me 
respect and duty. 

The next morning we left the old house 
on the Hudson. 
| I caughta glimpse of Adelaide’s pale face 

from the white curtained window of her 
rootn as we rode away to the ferry, but I 
never saw it again, for she died a year later 
in Italy of consumption, 80 the doctors said, 





| the events of that day, for within an hour of 
| my meeting with Adelaide, iny wife took it 
| into her head to return to the city. 

She wished to bid adieu, she said, to an 
old schoolmate who was about departing for 
along sojourn in Europe, and hoped I 
would have no objection to her going. 

1 eagerly assured her that J] had none in 
the world, and for the first time since our | 
marriage invented an excuse for not accom- | 
panying her, but I dutifully saw her safely 
established on board the “Albany” boat | ; door 
with her maid,and that same evening,while | and all that remains to me how of my one 
Beatrix was steaming down the Hudson, short love dreain 1s a withered white TORS, 
[ stood on the moonlit piazza, beside | "4 rose Adelaide kissed such a weary 
Adelaide Werner, listening enraptured to | while ago. 2 
her low sweet tones, and feeling, a I had | We have stood by her grave, Beatrix and 
never felt before, the presence of a beauti- | I for in years that have passed since I first 
ful woman. met and parted with Adelaide, we have 
| She had never seen Beatrix, and knew | come to know ourselves and each other bet- 
| not that such a woman as Mrs, Arthur | ter, and to be reconciled to our lot. 

’ 























Farring existed. And once I said, ne by Adelaide's 

Why tell her that I was married ? grave in the golden after-glow of a perfect 

| [T would not quarrel with my destiny | Italian sunset — 

when it came in the form of Adelaide “Here, Beatrix, sleeps the only woman I 
| Werner. have ever loved with a love that comes not 
| JT will not speak of the few blissful days | twice in a man’s life.”’ 

that followed. “I know it,’ she softly answered, her 

The awakening came all to soon, and | fingers wandering aimlessly over the sculp- 

| when the dream was over there lay the love- | tured lilies above the name so dear to ine, 
| flower faded and dead, and heart and brain | “I knew it from the first.’”’ 

aching 80 that — could not see the wrong 
| for the nearer despair and sorrow. 

Adelaide loved ine. | The Lodger. 

Tkhacw it, and was deliriously happy; 
but beyond the flitting mnoment l ‘anol not BY HENRY FRITH 
look—dared not even conjecture. 

We weregitting alone on the piazza one iain oe rt: : 
evening, her flr "tone radiant with youth DUN r know = I a - ang done, 
and happiness, and a something of tender | in all oe Moll ry ee 
interest, as She listened to the old Spanish | Who is Mo } t heen @ i 
love tale T was telling her, partly to amuse | Ah, — oe *, - P gw of 
her, and partly to excuse my own baseness, | 8°, everybody doesn’t af cae ) fisod 

Just as 1 ceased speaking my old college | ™!Y willing servitor and faithful friend, 
friend, Sam Ainsworth, made his appear- | Molly West. , ” , 
ance, and blurted out in his stupid way— |, Molly came to our house one dry, suntess 

“Glad to see you, old fellow. Capital re- | August noon,her clothing worn and ragged, 
treat you have got here. Just came from | er feet and hands torn with the briars of 
the city. Your wife will be up to-morrow | the blackberries which had served as her 

Saw her last night at my sister's, and they | 0!ly food tor twenty-four hours, 

are going to make the trip together.” I, alittle child play ing with my doll on 
Poor Adelaide! The rich bloom) of | te steps, stared hard at her. 

lips and cheeks slowly died out, and pallid 

as death was the face she dazedly turned 

toward ime, . 
Reproach, anguish—and oh, such bitter 

humiliation as I saw depicted in the large 


gentle eves, I shall never forget—never vw 
my dying day! 


Molly returned my gaze with interest. 

“I'm hungry,” said Molly. “And I’m 
tired. And I want a place to sleep.”’ 

She was an emigrant child,whose mother 
had died on the passage out, and who had 
soluehow got separated from her party. 

She was a sallow, taded-eyed child, with 
tried to speak, but she lifted a silencing | big hands, and awkward feet that were per- 
hand, murmured alow good night, that 7 petually stumbling, but she was willing and 
knew meant farewell, and was gone, | painfully eager to please, and the old cook 

I did not see Adelaide again for two days, | cept her to wash dishes, scour knives, 

: clean vegetables, and make herself gener- 
that I happened to find her alone in the | “ly useful. 
litthe sumumer-house at the foot of the} And during her hours of leisure she 
arden. haunted me like a shadow. 

She sprang up when she saw mie, and was When papa died—maimmia, poor thing,had 
about to leave the pavilion without in any | been in her grave many and many a year— 
way acknowledging my presence, but I | the old farpi was still in litigation. 
placed myself before her and held out my My grandfather’s will was worded in such 








hand, a Way that a distant cousin of mine—a trav- 


“You will not leave me so, Adelaide ?”’ eler whom none ot us had ever seen—could 
“Mr. Farring,’’ she said, with gentle | claim all its broad acres and the quartz 
dignity, ‘allow me to puss. You have | mines which were now getting to be so val- 
| Wronged me deeply, but it is for your wife’s | uable on account of gold veins, 
osuke that I now ask you to remeinber what “I'd contest the matter bravely, Miss Le- 
you owe to one who has the sole and only | gard, before 1 would give it up,” said old 
| right to your affection. Mr. Styles, the lawyer. 
“No need to remind me ot that which I “I don’t want it, Mr. Styles, if it isn’t 
| cannot forget if Tw ould. The klave is not | mine, said I, with a spark of the old family 
likely to forget his fetters or the prisoner his | pride that I had inherited from my far-away 
| dungeon, Nay, Adelaide, be notangy with | Welsh ancestors, : 
| ~~ bey pa = | ~ J _— =, > you a ye | this one vouta compromise 
( lready. » not tremble—do not | matters with you. alf of the pro r 
look so frightened, for may one not love an | now——" ’ PROPOry, 
pond and win if he can a glimpse of “ITalf would be no more mine than the 

ee 9 ; ; whole, Mr. Styles,” I retorted, with t 

“Spare. Nige } te , ; vs 20 : ’ = ’ ? 1D yurn- 
expare ine further hutniliation? Teannot | if, cheek® and sore; resentful heart, for 

: S oul ‘ oved every gnarle . 
bear it. Go I implore you, and leave me to | mossenamellec cok on the old pinee _ 
_ little peace my heart may hereatter “Pardon me, Miss Katie Sesh rae aoe a 
, ’ “ * S bs ’ 
now. little disposed to be Quixotic,” he said, with 

“Yos, I will £0 tomorrow; but the | a shrug of the shoulders, y 
present moment is mine, and I will not be “IT only want to be honest. » sty 
robbed of it, You love me, Adelaide. Is | The furniture at least is an Rtn pa 
it not true? Can you say that you do not?" | was bought with my mother’s marriage - r 

Phe blood mounted hotly to her brow, tion, and I shall self] it at auction an St 
but the — denial she endeavored to New York.” aadlegs 
utter diec unspoken on her lips. ; | “What to do there, if I may make bo 
, “I am eauweree } I cried. “You do | as to ask?” ” y make so bold 
ove me, Adelaide ?” ae es oe Bh , 

“Better than all the world,” she sadly re- Pe. prt Ader Mo ho gets quite a comfort- 
plied ; ‘and it is a love paid dearly forsince | take nice-looki once lodgers. I shall 
It Costs Ine both happiness and self-respect. | floors, That mood Got pees ae 
Good-bye, and if we ever mect again I pray | ting my business of re te = prosecu- 
that I may be in a land where loving brings | jishers” ating for the pub- 
not death, and wrongs no one.” | GAnd sup , 

A flowing white dress swept past me, a | jt 9" Ppose you make a dead failure ot 
faint sweet odor of violets lingered fora | «put I shall not.” sai 
moment on the air, and Adelaide had left! and Molly J ‘Continusd do onndently.” 
me to return no more. | servant, “I have recommend an faithful 

In the dusk of the summer evening I | Melville as maid-of-all-wock 7 oe f° Mt: 
wandered home, not caring what the morrow But to my = my ~work,”’ 
might have ot misery in store for me, or | burst into tears, and atnazement, Molly 
how soon life and its troubles might end. “Oh, mi lease don’ 

I went up to my room, threw myselt in a | ghe wij PC 88e don’t send me away,” 

} ) ’ yse she wailed. 79 
chair, and for an hour sat looking blankly “But Molly, I can’tafford to 
out at the starlit night like one from whom | wages any longer,” ord © pay you your 
peace and hope had for ever departea. _ “Then I'll sien without me 

a a in richly dressed blazing “Do you think you a 
— jewe ane calin and cold and beauti- | oooped up between brick tet “ith to be 

ul as a inar le = ™ much as a blade ot grass to look at.” — 
Are you not ge ng down?”’ she said, ap- Molly's dull eyes bri ; 

proaching my chair, and just touching my | “If it was a pris, umed with tears. 

shoulder with the tip of her point-lace fan. | hole I skoalt pen cel 

“No; I’ve a wretched egy | and | subbed she. 
would much rather remain here. But do “Foolish child, ’said : 
| not let une epoil your pleasure, Ainsworth | hyp yousball gv.” I,balf crying myselt, 





happy there with you,” 











miss, Or mouse- | 


—* 


So Molly went with me, and 
fitted up the red brick house, No. 40 Dawe 
lan —-, t out our simple card “Rooms 
to Let. thout Board,”’ and waited the 
progress of events. 

I was coming home from my 
walk one night when Molly met me at 
door —_ her tool moon face radiant with 
delight. 

“We've gotone, miss,” said she. “4 lodg- 
er paid a quarter in advance, and has gone 
to nove - = _ ae 

“Gent y; nuy, oO y; aM 
maid pa from shear lack of breati, 
“And his name?” 

“It’s Wilson, miss. Least ways that's 
wae written upon his card—Carl Wilson, 
Artist.”’ 

“I like artists,”’ said I. 

It so happened that Mr. Wilson had been 
in the house a week before I inet him, and 
then he struck me as a frank pleasant sort 
“abe find everything quite agree. 

“T ho ou find eve te 
able, ain xaid I. as 

“Oh, as snug as possible,” said he. “That 
maid of yours is quite an original character, 
ma’ain.’ 

I siniled. 

“I’ve sketched her on the sly, as a Dutch 

t woman, while she was cleaning my 
grate,’’ he declared. 

‘‘Indeed,”’ said I. 

“I’m an artist,’’ said he. 

“So I understand,” said I. 

“And I’ve come to a dead standstill.” 

“How?’’ I asked, inning to be in- 
terested in spite of myself in these crisp, 
short statements, 

“My model for Amy Robsart has got the 
moniien, And my picture has to be sent to 
the exhibition in April.”’ 

‘That is unfortunate,’’ said I. ‘Couldn't 

ou get someone else to—”’ 

“You for instance,’ said he, bluntly. 
“An hour a day fora week would be all I 
ask. You have an Amy Robsart sort of 
fase. Of course I couldn’t ask you to ao 
cept any remuneration——” 

“Of course not,”’ said I, feeling myself 
color up. 

But the end of it was I sat for his picture. 

One day Mr. Styles came to the house in 
Duvalan Street. 

‘‘Katie,”’ said he, “that distant cousin of 
yours won’t touch his property. Says it 
isn’t his.’’ 

“No more is it mine,’ said I, quickly. 
“If a court of law does not adjudge it to me 


“Legally I suppose it is his,” said Mr. 
Styles. ‘But he writes me that he is aman 
and would scorn to deprive a helpless 
woman of her livelihood.’ 

At this moment a footstep was heard on 
the on. the artist came lightly and 
quickly down with the elastic movement 
that was habitual to him. 

Mr. Styles bowed. 

“Mr. Brown!’ he exclaimed, in some 
surprise. 

I made haste to utter the words of intro- 
duction. 

‘Not Mr. Brown,” said I. ‘‘Mr. Wilson.” 

“Mr. Wilson Brown,”’ said the artist. “I 
suppose aman has a right temporarily to 
= offa part of his name, if it so pleases 

m. 

Mr. Styles looked reproachfully at me. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” said he. 

“Tell you what?” cried J, more mystified 
than ever. 

“That your cousin, the heir, was lodging 
here,’’ he answered. 

“Because he isn’t,’’ said I. 

“YesI am,” said Wilson Brown. “I 
came here by the merest chance in the 
world—but the more I have seen of my 
cousin, the more I have expected her. As 
tor the Crown farm—I—won’t—take—it.” 

YE me + mad will I . I cried. ee 

“Divide it equally,’ su Mr. Sty 

But to this ve neither of us would ascent. 

And Mr. Styles took his leave in despair. 

We settled it afterwards, however, up in 
the studio. . 

“Let’s own in partnership’ said Wilson 
Brown. 

‘‘How do you mean ?”’ said I. 

“Brown and wife,” he said gravely. “A 
life pny sa all 

“Are you in earnsest ?”’ said I. 

“Katie,” said he, “I like you better than 
any woman I ever- saw. I love you, 
darling.” 

He took my hand, and 1 did not draw t 
away. 

And honest Molly is back once more 
in the old farm kitchen—and my husband 
has his studio in the great north room where 
the maple-trees share the window, and I— 
well, I am the happiest girl in all the world. 








Lovers.—Marriage is so often the result 
of circumstances which throw two of 
ether—of a consideration of the fitness 

things, of momentary impulse, or of 
deliberation—that which should be the bap 
piest state is often the unhappiest. and 
only true matches are made by love, i 
when two people have really loved—really, 
froin the depths of their very hearts—noth 
ing can ever quite part them again. Wwe 
not say this of these who have only — 
called, or called themselves, lovers 
couple may be en , or it may be & 
married, and yet that wonderful tie of 
a may never have — ee 

‘hen it does exhist, all the wate 
quench it, nor the seas cover it. For ever 
and forever-—at least in the forever of 
those two are more to each other than 
two who have not loved can be. PO, 
times happy fate actually unites two ™i, 
love thus, and they live @ long, happy 
together, 





oo ed 
Boston last year consumed 641,603 bar 
| Fels of lager beer, 
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WHAT I8 MAN? 





Say, whatisman? Half animal, half spirit, 
Poor, wanting, miserable, grandly great. 
What is his fortane? It ts to inherit 
A thousand needs and blessings, such his fate. 
Along his way soft pleagures bloom like flowers, 
They perish, and are hidden all too soon, 
‘Neath tortures dire and suffering be cowers, 
He grows, aspires, disnerves, and dies in gloom, 


I see the vast abundance of creation, 
And wonder, overwhelmed with reverent awe ; 
And, standing in the full illumination, 
I am the primal being born of law. 
Swift fancy lends me wings, and upward flying 
To worlds remote and new I gladly move ; 
A moment ‘neath a mound of earth I'm lying 
For born of dust, but dust again I prove. 


Thus rises man to eminence and station, 
Nature, and Time, and Fortune he defies, 

Then sinks in fetters, suffers with starvation, 
And lower than the lowest beast he lies, 

God-like in grandeur, small beyond expression, 
Of weakness full, and of creative power ; 

Lord of the seas and lands but sad confession, 
The Bickle slave of passion every hour 


He preaches wisdom, sings in admiration 
of Virtue, pouring flatteries the while, 
But soon forgetting Virtue’s lofty station, 
He sleeps, the paramour of vice and guile. 
He dreams of Joy, but oh ! the bitter waking, 
Lonely and desolate, and all regrets ! 
‘“Galnst bad desires a manly battle making, 
He mourns the weakness that his soul besets, 


Thou masterpiece of God, most royal creature, 
Is this thy life alone ? Must thou remain 
Merely a problem, and the sport of Nature, 
The hapless toy of misery and pain? 
No! For His own eternities He made thee, 
For destinies divine, and brighter light, 
Necessities and noble gifts He gave thee 
For trial, and to guide thy steps aright. 


The steps of youth, so wavering and uncertain, 
Leap to experience of riper years ; 

When that is gained the intervening curtain 
Is lifted, and true happiness appears. 

‘Tis only when, with yearning, anxious glances, 
We search for Truth, for Wisdom, and for Light, 

Free from all doubt the unfettered soul advances, 
And glories in ineffable delight. 


Where suns in countless armies are revolving, 
The universal splendor I shall see, 

The power of the Great Creator solving, 
Arrayed in endless happiness shall be. 

The mist has vanished, and our brightened vision 
Scans the unsearchable, I swiftly roam 

With angel powers through a vast elysian, 
Past flying orbs, rejoicing in my home. 

Phila., 1881. —WALDO MESSAROS. 


The Dollar-Bill. 


BY J. P. RICHTER. 











Mrs. Orley, “the ice-water girl. That 

) strange, semi-savage looking creature, 

with the dead-black hair and the startled 

eves, as if she were always expecting a blow. 

Well, Mrs. Danberry has lost her gold neck- 

lace, and of course nobody could have ta- 
ken it but Roxanna.’’ 

“You don’t say 8o”’ someone queried. 

“Yes’’ continued the garrulous gossip ; 
“TI never thought much of her any how.”’ 

‘‘Have they arrested her?’’ said Effie Hall 

“Well, no, not exactly that. They could- 
n’t do that, you know, unless the stolen pro- 
_— was found upon her; and these hard- 
ened offenders are a deal too smart for that. 
But they’ve discharged her. I always 
thought, do you know, that there was some- 
thing not exactly right about Roxanna.’’ 

Effie Hall sail welbinn. 

She had liked Roxanna—she felt a vague 
regret that the girl had proved so unworthy 
of her liking. 

And with a sigh she left the room. 

Asshe crossed the road, with her sketch- 
ing portfolio on her arm, on her way to the 
cool woodland dell, she saw Roxanna sit- 
ting on a stone, with a bundle on her lap. 

“I’m going,” said Roxanna curtly. 
‘“iood-bye, Miss Effie !’’ 

Effie stopped and looked at her with pity- 
ing eyes. 

“Roxanna,” said she, “I am very sorry 
for this.”’ 

“I didn’t take it!’ flashed Roxanna. 

‘(Have they paid you your wages?” asked 
Effie, unheeding this denial. 

Roxanna shook her head. 

“Have you any money at all?”’ 

Another negative motion. 

Effie put her hand into her pocket and 
brought out a dollar bill. 

She was only a girl to be herself. 


Piste. one you know,” nodded old 


‘Here Roxanna,”’ she said, ‘“‘take this. 
Be as careful as you can of it.”’ 

Roxanna’s lips quivered. ; 

“‘Thank’ee, miss,”’ said she; ‘I didn't 


think anybody cared for me no more.” 
por Effie left her crying by the road- 
side. 

“I dare say I’ve done a very foolish 
thing,” said she to herself; ‘and I shall 
have to give up those new novels that I 
was going to enjoy so much under the green 
shade of the trees. Butadollar is a dol- 
lar with me.”’ 

Miss Price had invited three other old 
lacies to tea,and among them was Mrs. 
Paradox, who knew Mrs. Orley up at the 
“Wild Glen Hotel.” 

The Bohea was unexceptionable, the 
muffins fresh and crisp, the blackberries 
deliciously flavored with August sunshine. 

And Miss Price’s new maid waited very 
handily on the table. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Paradox, in a low voice, 
“Got a new girl, have you?”’ 

Miss Price nodded. os 

“She came to the door asking for a place,’ 
said she; “and I rather fanci her looks. 
“Roxanna,” raising her voice; “‘go to the 
pantry for some more coriander cake.’ 

“Roxanna,” said Mrs. Paradox, pricking 
up her ears; ‘a very unusual name. She 
hasn’t lived up at the hovel, has she?’ 





“She told me she had come from there,”’ 
acknowledged Miss Price, 

Mrs. Paradox gave a hurried glance at 
the silver spoons. 

“It’s the same one,” said she. “Big 
black eyes ; a face like oer. My dear, 
what a terrible risk you have ran? Count 
over your valuables this very night. Olivia 
Orley told me all about it. She was dis- 
missed from the ‘Wild Glen Hotel’ for steal- 
we fold necklace.” 

xanna found herselfa second time 
houseless and homeless in the world. 

“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” said 

she to herself, witha hard laugh. ‘There 
ain't much use in m trying to live.” 

Mrs. Paradox trudged over to the Price 
cot the next morning. 

“Has that girl gone?’’ said she. 

“Oh, yves,”’ said Miss Price, with ashudder. 
“T couldn't have kept her another night in 
the house after that.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Mrs, Paradox. 
“Olivia Orley wrote down for a dress- 
—— this een yeen and it seems that 

»xanna didn’t steal the necklace after all. 
They found it where one ot the children had 
had it playing, down the back of a trunk, 
caught among the straps and buckles.” 

“Dear, dear,!’ said Miss Price, “what a 
pity | Not that the necklace was found, 

ut that Roxy hasgone. She suited me ex- 
actly, Ido wish folks would mind their 
own business,”’ 

In the mean time Roxanna was sitting 
moodily by the shores of the swift-rushing 
little river, which wound and curved am- 
ong the hills just here before it was pressed 
into the service of calico mills and paper 
factories in the village below. 

“I might aswell drown myself,” she 
muttered. “It would be only one splash, 
and then all would be over. I would if it 
only wasn’t for this.’’ 

And she drew from some recess in the 
folds of her dress, Effie Hall’s dollar bill. 

“No,” she said, “I won’t drown myself 
as long a8 there is one person in the world 
that cares enough for ine, to give me_this.”’ 

* * . * . . 

Well, the wheel oftime revolved year by 
year ; and one day a bent and feeble widow 
presented herself at the doors of the ‘House 
of Repose.’ 

She had worn herself outin vain battling 
with the world. 

Husband and children were dead and 
gone, fortune has taken unto itself wings, 
and the wreck of Effie Hall had come here to 
ask an asylum for the rest of her days. 

The woman who answered the bell looked 
not unkindly at her. 

“You've come justin the nick of time, 
ma’am,’’ said she. “The comunittee of la- 
dies is just sitting. You’d better go in and 
tell your story for yourself.’’ 

Mrs. Hart—-that wasthe name which Effie 
Hall had borne for five and twenty years— 
—followed ler into the bright little room, 
carpeted with dark green Brussels and ra- 
diant with the gleams of gold and carmine 
and saintly blue, which streamed in through 
the stained glass windows. 

Three ladies sat there, in superb toilettes 
of silk and satin, and a fourth, dressed in 
deep blue velvet, edged with the costly 
glimmer of Russian sable, stood at the head 
of the table—a dark-eyed handsome woman 
with here and there a silver thread shining 
through the folds of her raven haig—Mrs, 
Hyde, the president of the ‘“‘Ilouse of Re- 
pose."” 

Effie told her simple story. 

The ladies listened with syinpathising si- 
lence. 

“And there are three names on the list 
which ought to take precedence,’’ added 
Miss Montague. 

Poor Effie burst into tears. 

The president held out her ring-sparkled 
hand. 

“Don’t be uneasy, Miss Hall,’’ said she— 
“T mean Mrs. Hart. The house is quite 
full, and as Miss Montague says, there are 
three before you in order o ~<a 
but I think we can manage somehow.”’ 

“T am quite homeless, madam,’’ said the 
widow. ‘But—but I don’t know how you 
knew that I was once called Miss Hall.” 

“The name came almost unconsciously 
to my lips,’’ said Mrs. Hyde witha smile. 
“T remembered you the instant my eyes 
fellon you. But I see youdo not remem- 
ber me.” 

Effie looked up with a puzzled unrecogni- 
zing air. 

«Remember you ?"’ she repeated. 
I ever met you before?” 

“Have you forgotten a place called ‘Wild 
Glen Hotel?’ and a girl that was called 
Roxanna—a wild, half tamed thing, whose 
hand was against every man, and every 
man’s against her? No? Well, I am Rox- 
anna!’’ 

Effie looked incredulously%at her. 

“Does it not seem strange ?’’ said Mrs. 
Hyde. “But I went tolive with a kind la- 
dy who adopted me and educated me; and 
I married a rich man who loved me just as 
well asifI were a princess of the blood. 
But I believe I should have committed 
suicide in the middle of all my trouble ifit 
had not been for the memory of your kind- 
ness Miss Hall—Mrs. Hart, I mean. For 
you were the only one who ever took the 
trouble to speak kindly to me. I have 
always vowed to myself to repay it if I 
could, and now the time has come. Dear 
friend—cherished benefactor of my girlhood 
—my home is yours, now, henceforward 
and forever!"’ 

And in Mrs Hyde's luxurious mansion 
the choicest guest-chamber is occupied by a 
silver-tressed widow, who is honored and be- 
loved as a mother might be. 

Thus day by day she draws the interest of 
the long-forgotten dollar-bill. 

And she often thinks too, with a sid heart, 
of the people In this world who suffer from 


wo hasty a judgment: All of us she feels 


“Have 


need every kindnees and consideration we 
can give each other, and that it is always 
better to think well before the simplest act 
or word where another's expectation or 
ha eK momen. 4 
= " she mused, “ thought an 
acted like the rest towards Roxanna, what 
might I not be now ?”’ 





Some FULFILLED Dreams. — Charies 
Dickens once had a dream which was ful- 
filled, at least to his own satisfaction. 
*“Here,’’ he wrote on — 30, 1863, ‘is a 
curious case at first hand. On Thursday 
ye week, being at the office here,”’ 
in London, “I dreamed that I saw a lady in 
ared shawl with her back toward me, 
whom I supposed to be E. On her turnin 
round I found that I didn’t know her, an 
she said, ‘I am Miss Napier.” All the time 


I was dressing next morning I thought, 
‘What a preposterous — to have so very 
distinct a dream about nothing! And why 


Mise Napier? for I never hear of any Miss 
Napier.””’ That same Friday night I read. 
After the reading came into my retiring- 
room Mary Boyle and her brother, and the 
lady in the red shawl, whom they presented 
as “‘Miss Napier.”’ There are all the circum- 
stances exactly told.’’ This was probably 
a case of unconscious cerebration. Dickens 
had no doubt really seen the lady,and been 
told that she was Miss Napier, when his 
attention was occupied with other matters. 
There would be nothing unusual in his 
senting about a person whom he had thus 
seen without noticing. Of course it was an 
odd coincidence that the lady of whom he 
had thus dreamed should be introduced to 
him soon after—possibly the very day after. 
But such coincidences are not infrequent. 
To suppose that Dickens had been specially 
warned in a dream about so unimportant a 
matter as his introduction to Miss Napier 
would be absurd, for whether fulfilled or 
unfulfilled, the dream was, as Dickens him- 
self described it, a very distinct dream 
about nothing. Far different in this respec 
was the strange dream which President 
Lincoln had the night before he was shot. 
Ifthe story was truly told by Mr. Stanton 
to Dickens, the case is one of the most 
curious on record. Dickens told it thus in 
a letter to John Foster: “On the afternoon 
of the day on which the President was shot, 
there was a Cabinet Council, at which he 
presided. Mr. Stanton, being at the time 
commander-in-chief of the northern troops 
that were concentrated about here, arrived 
rather late. Indeed, they were waiting for 
him, and on his entering the room the 
President broke offin something he was 
saying, and remarked, ‘Let us proceed to 
business, ——- Mr. Stanton then 
noticed with surprise that the President sat 
with an air of dignity in his chair, instead 
of lolling about in the most ungainly 
attitudes, as his invariable custom was; and 
that instead of telling irrelevant and ques 
tionable stories, he was greve and calm,and 
quite a different man. Mr. Stanton, on 
leaving the Council with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, said to him, That is the most satis- 
factory Cabinet mecting I have attended for 
many alongday. What an extraordinary 
change in Mr. Lincoln! The Attorney- 
General eee “We all saw it before you 
came in. While we were waiting for you,”’ 
he said, with his chin down on his breast, 
“Gentlemen, something very extraordinary 
is going to happen, and that very soon.” 
To which the Attorney-General had ob- 
served, “Something good, sir, I hope? 
when the President answered very gravely 
“I don’t know, I don’t know. But it will 
happen, and shortly, too.’’ As they were 
all impressed by his manner, the Attorney- 
General took him up again. “Have you 
received any information, sir, not yet dis- 
closed to us?” “No,” answered the Presi- 
dent, “‘but I have had a dreain. And I have 
now had the same dream three times. Once 
on the night preceding the battle of Bull 
Run. Once onthe night preceding such 
another’ (naming a battle also not favorable 
to the north). His chin sank on his breast 
again, and he sat reflecting. ‘Might one 
ask the nature of this dream, sir?’ said the 
Attorney-General, ‘Well,’ replied the 
President without lifting his head or chany- 
ing his attitude, “Iam on a great brow! 
rolling river—and Lam in a boat—and I 
drift !—and I drift!—but this is not busi- 
ness,’’ suddenly raising his face and look- 
ing round the table as Mr. Stanton entered, 
“let us proceed to business, gentlemen.”’ 
Mr. Stanton and the Attorney-General said, 
as they walked on together, it would be 
curious to notice whether anything ensued 
on this, and they agreed to notice. He was 
shot that night.” 
. a 

A Boston young man just home from 
“abroad,’’ having been asked the same 
questions sixty-seven times, now inects a 
riend in silence, shakes hands, and before 





a fine time ?’’ merely places in his hand the 
following: 1—I am well. 
fine time. 3—Got back a week ago. 4— 
Yes, glad to get back. 5—Yes, I have 
ained flesh. Yes, I have lost flesh. Good- 


ye. 
_ i <a 
A Boy was drivinga mule; the animal 
was sullen, eee, and turned his arched 
neck upon the boy asin decision and con- 
tempt. “Won’tgo, will you? Feel grand, 
do you? I guess you forget your father 
was 4 jackass.” 
ee 
BETTER than putting one %Dollar out at 
compound interest, is the sending it to Dr, 
C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md., for two 
| boxes of his Celery and|{Chamomile Pills, 
which cure nervous disease, quiet the mind, 
bring on refreshing sleep and prevent para- 


lysis. 





that friend can utter “How are you?_ Had | 


2—Yes, had a | 


Scientifi¢ and Useful 


IopororM.—Iodoform is recommended 
by French authorities in doses of one-third 
of a grain,in pillular form, four toifive times 
daily, a8 a means for lewen the painful 
and spasinodic cough of patients. 

Fire Escarr.—An Englishman has in- 
vented a simple and practical light iron fire 
escape, can be fixed under a window 
asasmall table. In case of fire one has 
only to turn the table out, when it forms a 
bracket with a light fron ladder hanging 





from it. 
Tue Euvscrric RaItway.—It is said 
that a of eighteen miles an hour was 


attained on the Siemens electrical railway at 
Berlin, but the authorities restrict it to nine 
miles an hour, the highest rate allowed for 
street railways, in which category this is 
officially reckoned. 

SounD anp Lieut.—A French scientist 
claims that he has succeeded in reversing 
the result obtained by Professor Bell inp 
producing light from sound. He has de- 
scribed an experiment to the French Acad- 
emy by which he contends a transformation 
of sound into light is produced. 

MEASUREMENT OF BoILeRs.—Rule for 
calculating the pressure of steam on a cyl- 
inder boiler at any given number of pounds» 
of steam: Multiply the diameter in inches 
by the length in inches and by the pressure 
per square inch; the result is the pres- 
sure tending to rupture the boiler. 

M1RRORS.—Mirrors should never be hung 
where the sun shines directly upon them. 
They soon look misty, grow rough and 
granulated, and no longer give back a cor- 
rect picture. The amalgam, or union of tin 
foil with mercury, which is spread on glass 
to form a looking-glass, 1s easily ruined by 
the direct, continued exposed to the solar 


rays. 
Moutprmmes.—Mouldiness is occasioned 
by the growth of minute vegetation. Ink, 
paste, leather and seeds most frequently 
suffer by it. A clove will preserve it; any 
essential oil answers equally well. Leather 
may be kept free from mould by the same 
substances. Thus, Russia leather, which is 
perfumed with the tar of birch, never be- 
comes mouldy. A few drops of any essen- 
tial oil will keep books entirely free from it. 
New CELLULorp.—A new celluloid is 
said to be obtained from well-peeled pota- 
toes, which are treated for thirty-six hours 
with a solution of eight parts of sulphuric 
acid in 100 of water. oman 
between blotting-paper and then pressed. 
It is further wtated that in France dnoking 
pipes are manufactured out of this new ma 
terial, which are quite equal in appearance 
to the meerschaumn, By heavy pressure the 
material acquires such a hardness that bil- 
liard balls can be manufactured froin it. 


Farm and Barden. 

Frerrets.—The full-grown ferret is about 
fourteen inches long, and is noted for its 

reat strength and boldness, Ferrets are 
ysred quite extensively in Europe, for hunt- 
ing sok rats, and mice. When sent out 
muzzled, the ferret will return after the 
hunt to receive food. A ferret will soon rid 
a house of rats and mice, and it is for this 
yurpose principally that the animal is now 
od ond ear for by man. 

WaATERCRESSES. — Frost kills ‘water- 
cresses,. When they are fast-rooted and 
flourishing in a brook or any other 
water, it will be found that after a 
coat of stout ice has been formed the crop is 
entirely gone. To preserve cresses out of 
doors, shelter of some kind is necessary. It 
is not unusual for the market-growers to let 
in a flood of fresh water when a sharp frost 
is expected, ‘This covers the plants,and the 
ice is formed so far above them that they es 
cape its effects. 

To Keep BUTTER SWEET IN A CASK.— 
A correspondent says that he read several 
years since that a compound of one part su- 
gar, one part nitre, and two parts of the best 
Spanish salt, beaten together into a fine 
powder and mixed thoroughly with the but- 
ter in the py of one ounce to the 
pound, would keep the butter in every re- 
spect sweet and sound during two years. It 
is also said to impart a rich, marrowy flavor 
that no other butter ever acquires,and tastes 
very little of the salt. 

SMOKING MEAT.—A writer in a cotemp 
orary says: “I consider sawdust the most 
convenient material I have ever tried. I 
would prefer it nade froin the yellow birch, 
any kind of hickory, oak, maple, ash or 
linn. I would object to pine, poplar, or 
cedar. Sawdust makes very little heatjand 
if the hams are not cured through when 
| hung ap to sinoke, they will not spoil. Ifa 

harm just out of the re should be cut in 
| two, and a portion of it around the bone be 
of a gray color instead of a red, there would 
| be danger of spoiling it if hung in a warm 
| place, but if allowed to dry in a current ot 
coo) air, the salt would strike through, and 
| it would cure all right.” 
| Manure UnNpbER Cover.—Of course all 
| the oovannnge se making manure in covered 
| — may be secured by box feeding, with 

ess 











outlay for roofing, since more space 
must be allowed for a given nuinber of ani- 
| mals turned loose together, than when oon- 
| fined in stalls; it is the protection from rain 
and sun, the abundant use of litter, and its 
thorough incorporation with the excre- 
ments, and the exclusion of air by compact 
treading, which go to make the superior 
inanure; all these features of the method 
work against the loss of valuable plant food. 
Nor does box feeding and constant accumu 
lation of the manure under the feet of the 
anual necessarily imply offensive stalls, 
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SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. | content is one of love. It bespeaks the 


iene - brotherhood of the race. It shows that 

Im t Notice down below the surface there is an under- 
portan © | current of mutual sympathy and disinter- 

tw Ase many of our subscribers | estedness, let the ripple or the roughness, 
have mot yet taken advantage of ‘hc swirl or the eddies, be what they may 
oar New Premiam offers, and yet above. When our nature goes out to the 


evince a desire te do so, we have tentdoor to recognize the presence of its 
decided to extend the time until jn, it takes with it all the charities, and 





further notice. 


THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


(rar TMAMANTE BRitciasT Premiums are giving 
euch onivereal satisfaction we sincerrly want every 
reader to hare at least one of them. In view of their 
eaperior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
eubacribers who call at this office cannot Imagine how 
we can afford euch an expensive Premium. In re- 
«pense fo many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tien to the follewtng 

TERWS TOCLUBS: 
| copy ome rear with efther of the Diamond Pre- 


CL . 
i one vear with elthe of the Diamond 


remlams to each 4.w 
a copies one vear with either of the Itamond 
Pesesienee to each re) 


and an extra IMamond Premium ty the sender of the | 


ib, and for every three cubseriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an al- 
nal Premiam. The whole set may be secured In 
thie way withont expense, and as each subseriber in 
the clabrecetves Tite Poet one rear and a I're- 
miem. avery littl effort among friends and ar- 
satntances should induce them to «entseeribe. Ifanr- 
one sabseribing for THF Post and New Preminam re- 
erete the Investment after examination, he has only 
te return the Premium in get order, and he will re- 
ceive hie money by retarn mall. 
Very Reepeectfally, 
THE SATURDAY FVENTRG PORT. 


Change of Addrem. 
Syheerthers desiring their address changed, ww!!! 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 





pre sent address, 





How to Remit. 


Parment for Tar Por when sent by mail should 
hein Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts When 
neither fe obtainable, send the monevin a registered 
letter, atourrisk, Fvery postmaster in the country 
ts required to register letters when re quested. Fall- 
Ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 

To Correepondents. 

In every ease send us your full name and address, 
if von wiehananswer, If the information destred Is 
notof general Interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper. send postal eard or stamp for reply by mail, 

Addree«s all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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BEING AGREEABLE. 

The true art of being agreeable is to ap- 
pear well pleased with all the company, and 
rather seem well entertained with them than 
to give entertainment to them. A man thus 
“iusposed perhaps may not have much learn- 
ing, norany wit; but if he have common 
sense and something friendly in his beha- 


vior, it conciliates men’s minds more than | 


Rrichtest talents withont this disposition ; 


and, when a man of such a turn comes to | 


old age. he is almost sure to be treated with 
respect. It is true, indeed, that we should 


not dissemble and flatter in company ; but | 


a man may be very agreeable, strictly con- 
sistent with truth and sincerity, by a pru- 
dent silence where he cannot concur, and a 
pleasant assent where he can. Now and 
then vou meet with a person so exactly 


formed to please that he will cain upon 


every one that hears or beholds him; this 
disposition is not merely the gift of Nature, 


but frequently the effect of much knowl. | 
z ' 
edge of the world, and a command over 


the passions. 

Bearing this in mind, there is something 
pleasingly significant in the fact that when 
man meets man the first impulse excited is 
one of good-will. All forms of greeting— 
some of them, it must be owned, a little 
grotesque—are overtures, or at any rate 
profess to be, of kindly regard. Whether 
made by words or gestures, or both, they 
are meant to convey between those who nse 
them friendly desires. Making every de- 
duction requisite on the score of custom and 
the like, it is agreeable to believe that the 
wish which makes the earliest appearance 


“Peace be with you” is the meaning of the 


been applied with success to the w 
dog-carts and other vehicles. 


Tuenre are five cities in the world having | 


each a population of over 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. one each in Britain, the United States, 
Germany. France and Austria. There are 
nine having over 500,000 inhabitants, three 
in Great Britain, three in the United States, 


a» 
"{ when people meet is for each other's wel- to accomplish the otherwise impossible feat ov execrable — g of @ glazier. Ay 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. fare—the first flash of soul which follows of running up hill. The rubber hag also ose wretch pump-backed swollen 
heels of , waves, with their little tufts of white woo} 


on them, produce the most meagre effect 
and look like grocers’ shops with some 
sheets and shirts hung out to dry at the 
door.”’ But Gautier must have surely been 
| laboring with sea-sickness, or the spleen, 

wheu he wrote that, and then, he had never 
' seen this side of the Atlantic. 


A WRITER in the London Queen declares 


two in Russia, and one in Turkey. Of cities 


salutation which it breathes. fate gg 1 
In intercourse with our kind, and as steps tants there are 29_-sjx in the United States, 


to being agreeable, we wil] not be sorry for five in Great Britain, four in Germany 
hearing betore judging; for thinking be- , and in Italy, three in France, two in Spain, 
| fore speaking; for holding an angry | and one in Russia, Austria, Belgium, 
tongue; for stopping the ear to a tale- JIolland and Portugal 

bearer ; for disbelieving most of ill-reports ; — 

for being kind to the distressed ; for being Tue English continue to despise gas as a 
patient towards everybody; for doing 
good to all men; for asking pardon for al! 
wrongs; for speaking evil of no one , for 
being courteous to all. 


ing-rooms, and the most approved manner 
of lighting the latter is by means of wax 
candles placed in candelabras, each candle 
being covered with a tiny shade of any color 
hostess. Twenty-six 


One of the social lessons which we have 
to learn from experience is the power, | most becoming to the 
as well asthe enduring quality, of deeds candles will give as much light as 
and words, and that we cannot talk idlv as one of our chandeliers, and the eyes 
the wind whistles, or do carelessly as the | are not tortured, nor the complexion made 
reeds float, with no effect produced, and no | hideous, as in glowing,” glaring American 
impression made | houses. If candles are not practicable, 

A deep and profound knowledge of our- | lamps shaded with silk and lace are used 
selves will never fail to curb the emotions _ 
we may feel at the foibles of others, and so A WRITER in the Setence Monthly argues 
contribute towards our being agreeable to | that the mysterious mound-builders of the 
them. We shall have learnt the difficulty of | West were, after all, none other than the 
correcting our own habits too well too eup- Indians found here on the coming of the 
pose it easy in them, and instead of making | white man. He shows that the Indians 
them the objects of our sarcasm or ill-treat possessed every known trait of the mound. 
ment, in procuring pleasure for them, we | builders, and that they are known to have 
bnilt mounds which still exist. He urges, 
therefore, that it is quite unnecessary to ap- 
peal to any other agency than the Indian. 
If this be true, the shadowy race of 

It is authoritatively stated that French mound-builders, about whose existence 
crops will not meet the need for home con- | there has been so much speculation, fades 
sumption, and that American imports must | away into nothingness. 
supply the deficiency, thus implying a con. z ma 
| tinuance of the gold drain to America. In Japan the observances of rank are 
— very strict. Merchants are not allowed the 
| A xumBER of young men in Charleston, | privilege of wearing swords, and are looked 
8. C., have associated to pay into a common upon with contempt by the nobles and gov- 
| fund one dollar a month for every share in | ernment officials. They never can aspire 





will be doing good to ourselves, 
<a 


SANCTUMW CHAT. 











| the fund held by each, the money event- | to the rank of gentlemen were they as rich 
ually to be invested in real estate, which at | as Rothschild. But, as in many other 
| the end of ten years is to be sold, when the | Jands, they form the wealthiest class, and 
proceeds will be divided. live in luxurious style, So in Japan their 


mes | wealth gives them the means of purchas- 
Ix the city of Paris there are five hundred | ing lands, building commodious houses 
houses in which two thousand clocks are | surrounded by gardens most tastefully Jaid 
receiving time from one clock. Sixteen miles | out, agd of enjoying life in a style un- 
of pipe are laid through the sewers, through | known to mere officials. ; 
which compressed air is carried from a cen 
tral regulator to the different clocks, giving 
the correet time to the whole city. 


A GERMAN philosopher has been experi- 
menting as to the influence of intellectual 
labor upon the circulation of the blood. 
His observations show that the heart-beats 
compelling factory Gwners to report all ac- | are increased two to three pulsations per 
cidents occurring in their establishments. | second. The greater the labor, and the 
This law has resulted in stimulating owners | closer the attention, the greater the number 
to take every precaution possible. Many mill of pulsations. Thus the philosopher dis- 
owners have combined and engaged experts covered that the study of geometry, to 
| to test boilers and instruct firemenin charge. | which he had never given much attention, 

- | made his heart beat more rapidly than that 
Whew fatherand mother have their life | of philosophy, with which he was already 
| and friends quite apart from those of their | familiar. Concerning the effect of love- 
' children, when the boys are in a hurry to | making upon the heart-beats he does not ap- 
scatter in every direction after tea, fand the pear to have recorded any observations. 
girls prefer any place to their home. the on 
home is in a dangerous state. It should be [r is no exaggeration to say that health is 
more than four walls, more than a roof. q 4 large ingredient in what the world calls 
| shelter from the storm, and a place to eat talent. A man without it may be a giant in 
in and sleep in, and if it be only those, jt intellect, but his deeds will be the deeds of 
has failed in its mission. a dwarf. On the contrary, let him have a 
im quick circulation, a good digestion, the bulk, 

THERE isa new invention. Another use thews and sinews of a man, and he will set 
for woman's work has been discovered. Not failure at defiance. A man has good reason 
content with painting or embroidering pan- ‘to think himself well off in the lottery of 
els for screens, the latest idea is to arrange lite if he draws the prize of a healthy sto- 
a moveable panel or panels indrawing-room mach without a mind, or the prize of a fine 
doors, which can be covered with any speci. intellect with a crazy stomach. But, of the 
men of handiwork,—either photographs, two, a weak mind in a hercvlean frame is 
pieces of cretonne, crewel work, oil or better than a giant mind with a crazy con- 
water-color painting, old lace—and removed stitution. A pound of energy with an 
without harm when theapartment iscleaned. Ounce of talent will achieve greater results 

a than a pound of talent with an ounce of 

EXPerts say that there are 331 different energy, any time. 
styles of bicycles now in use. The bicycle _ 
of 1881 is the combined product of the ideas | SENTIMENTAL admirers of the ocean, who 


In 1877 a law was passed in Switzerland 





which are illustrated in the various compo- | set phrases to describe their ecstacies, should 
| nent parts, France has contributed two, go to that famous French word-painter 
| England two, Germany one, and America Theophile Gautier, and hear his opinion of 
one. The American contribution or sugges- its beauties. He says, in one of his books 
tion—that of the rubber tire—is generally that he ‘‘had never seen anything Riewe 
regarded as practically the most valuable of dryer, dirtier, colder, grayer ia val a 


| all. This rubber tire enables the bicyclist | the soemuch vaunted ocean. It looked like 


P » | 
having between 200,000 and 500,000 inhabi- | 


medium of light in their drawing or din- | 


of four great nations. Of the six {ideas | constantly flounderaround in a slouch of | 


that the highest classes in England do pot 
| represent good usage in the matter of pro. 
_nunciation. He says they of all classes pay 
the least attention to the subject. The high. 
| est persons in the highest ranks retain the 
old custom of dropping the sound of g in 
words ending in ing. Shilling is shillin, 
and this according to the rule given in the 
‘British Grammar’”’ of 1762. It says, “the 
gin the termination ing is not sounded, for 
we pronounce dancin, playin, singin, etc., 
not dancing, etc.’’ Walker, in his ‘“‘Rhe-. 
torical Grammar’’ (fourth edition, 1807,) 
says of such words as singing, bringing and 
flinging, ‘‘our best speakers universally pro- 
nounce them singin, brigin, etc.”’ The ari- 
stocracy still holds to the old mode. 


Do not be afraid of a little fun at home, 
good people. Do not shut up your 
houses lest the sun should fade your carpets, 
and your hearts, lest a laugh should shake 
down a few of the many musty old 
cobwebs that are hanging there. Young 
people must have fun and relaxation some- 
where ; if they do not find it at their own 
hearthstones they will seek it at other and 
less profitable places. Therefore, let the 
fire burn brightly at night in winter, and let 
the doors and windows be cheerfully thrown 
open in summer, and make the homestead 
delightful with all those little arts that pa- 
rents so well understand. Do not repress 
the buoyant spirits of your children. Half 
an hour's merriment within doors, and mer- 
riment of a home, blots out the remem- 
brance of many a care and annoyance dur- 
ing the day; and the best safeguard that 
they can take with them into the world is 
the unseen influence of the bright little 
home sanctum. 





POETICALLY considered tears are liquid 
pearls, or dew-drops, glistening jin the eye 
of beauty ; but, as a matte? of chemical fact, 
they are a weak solution of chloride of so- 
cium and phosphate of lime. Physiology 
again teaches us that they are the overflow 
of the lachrymal glands, caused by the con- 
traction of certain muscles, and, there- 
fore, tears must be less sentimental than 
muscular, and have only to do with the emo- 
tions when foolish people let their emotions 
have the upper hand. Tears are by no 
means as esthetic as all reading tell us they 
should be. The pearly drops ought to well 
up and fill the beauteous orbs with unfath- 
omable radiance, but as a matter of cruel 
fact, they usually dribble down the bridge 
of the nose ; it requires a good deal of train- 
| ing tolet them suffuse the eye, and then to 
tall on to the snow-white hand, or on to his 
| hand, as occasion happens in tender mo- 
/ments. Kissing away tears sounds thrill- 
| ingly sweet, but, on the whole, a hand- 
kerchief performs the duty much more ef- 
fectually than a moustache. 





A FARMER in Iowa sends the following 
novel proposition, respecting telephone fa- 
cilities, to the Iowa State Register: ‘‘Will 
not some of those smart patent-right men 
inventa cheap insulator? Then we can 
utilize our wire fences for telephones, and 
have the whole country connected and in 
speaking distance of each other. At the 
road-crossings insulated cables can be run 
under ground, or regular poles can be plant 
ed to raise the wires above travel. In rid- 
ing around I notice we have a continuous 
wire on the fences already. All we need 1s 
an insulator, costing a small sum,and which 
is so arranged that the wire can be tight- 
ened, and held firmly and securely ; and we 
shall have the lines already strung that wil! 
do away with a telegraph monopoly (sl 
there is one.) Then make each postoffice * 
telephone exchange, and business for farm- 
| ers will be expedited, saving many trips 
town to order parts of machinery, oF ‘° 
learn if some important letter has arrived. 
Visiting friends can notify us of their 4r 
rival on the train ; hasty trips for medical 
assistance may be done away with, and 
many things not now thought of.”’ 
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IN THE OLD ABM-CHATE. Jack Col and her close friend Nellie | giancin Ha, 

a Ste ) ’ looked up, and at the shore, said. “Ha,” cried Jack suddenly, “what an. 

wart. the party might be made “Wedon't sesm to have gone far, when | idiot I have been—the stone?” and he bur- — 


BY A. B. BALDWIX. 





within his antique chair he sits, and on his oaken 


staff 
Hiv leans—oar grandsire—marking not the children's 


joyous laugh ; 
on deadened ears their prattle falls as they around 


him play— 
He heeds them not ; though here he sits, his soul is 


far away. 
His cheeks are wrinkled with the wear of fourscore 


tollsome years, 
and, may be, somewhvt furrowed by a lifetime's fre- 


quent tears: d 
Rut there is that upon his face—the splirit‘s inward 


truth— 
Fairer, oh, fairer far to see, than rosy cheeks of 


Youth! 
Within his old arm-chair he sits, our grandsire worn 


and gray; 

Fixed are his steadfast serious eyes on visions far 
away, 

And, as upon his aged head the golden sun-rays 


shine, 
They shed around his snow-white locks a halo all di- 


vine. 
Disturb him not—our thoughts are not in common with 
his own; 
With souls he holds communion, although he seems 
alone ; 
And those to whom this solemn gift, whilst yet on 
earth, is given 
Are drawing very, 


very near unto the gates of 








Ileav’n: 
Under The Lighthouse. 
BY J. P. RICHTER. 





have not married yet? I am sure it 
cannot be for want of offers.’ 
Custance, Nellie’s old friend and 
schoolfellow, with whose party she was 
staying at Peterhead, was the speaker; and 
had vou or 1 been in Buchan Haven cove 
on this sunny summer morning, lounging 
with them on the sand, we should have 
awaited the answer with some curiosity. 
For none could deny that Nellie Stewart 
was a beautiful woman, beautiful still with 
the beauty of girlhood, though she only 
wanted three years of thirty. 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Not so many as you would map, 
Mary,” she replied, with something of bit- 
terness which was wasted upon the distant 
horizon. 

“Then that must be your fault,’ said Mrs. 
Custance, keenly watching the face only 
half turned from her. 

“It may be so; I daresay it is. You think 
that I have suitors always at my feet. No, 
Mary; shall I tell you howitis? Shall IT 
confess? My face is pretty enough to make 
inen wish to be introduced to*me; in the 
city my life seems to be one long series of 
introductions to fresh men,—to soldiers, 
sailors, tinkers, and tailors,’’ added she, 
laughingly, casting a stone into the sea. 
‘‘Hostesses like to have me, for I always 
draw at first. I look very well ata distance, 
and make quite a pretty picture. But men 
never dance with me twice; not because my 
‘owes are bad,’ as Mr. Colwyn would say, 
but because, Mary—they don’t like me.” 

“Really, Nellie, you always were a ridio- 
ulous girl,” answered Mrs. Custance, not 
well pleased by the tone of Nellie’s allusion 
to her other guest. 

“No, it is beeause I too often make them 
appear ridiculous that they don’t like me. 
Men are naturally so vain, my dear, that 
they never forgive a woman who meets 
them on an equality. My new partner says 
“omething foolish to me—indeed he seldom 
RAYS onything else—and it hardly needs a 
word from me—a mere look is often enough 
—to send him off, to tell the first friend he 
meets, ‘Doosid odd girl that; uncomfort- 
able sort o’ girl.’ And he doesn’t ask for 
another dance, Mary. I am sure to hurt 
their pride, and away they go. Isn’t it a 
dreadful thing to have a sense of the 
ridiculous, and a mastering inclination to 
use the powers of repartee nature has given 
us?” finished Nellie, with a comic sigh that 
had a plaintive reality in its depths. . 

“What an odd girl you are, Nellie!” said 
the elder woman pettishly. 

“Just what my new partner says when 
we have had our first and only dance.” 

“Well, at any rate all men are not of his 
opinion; some come back for a second and a 
third, and as many as you will give thein, 
Nellie;’? and Mrs. Custance glanced mean- 
ingly at a little boat with two rowers which 
had just rounded the arm of the tiny bay, 
and was slowly making its way towards 
them, 

“Yes, but those who are so ready to 
accept the superiorities of my contemptuous 
highness are hardly fit to become my lord 
and master,” said Nellie, in a lower tone. 
“Mary,” with a sudden cry as she turned to | 
the other, putting her hand in hers, ‘*you do | 
not think me spiteful and ill-natured ?” 

| 
' 


\ Tse n I wonder why it is that you 


Mrs. 





Mrs Custance saw that the eyes were brim- 
ining with tears, and hardly needed her 
womanly clearness to divine the warm 
depths ihat underlay the sparkling cynical 
surface which her clever friend opposed to | 
the world. 

The kindly little woman administered | 
feininine comfort in the shape of a kiss, and, | 
possessing the wonderful knowledge of | 
when it is best to let well and ill alone, said | 
nothing upon a subject which was very near | 
her heart. She rose, and proposed that they | 
should stroll along the shore and meet the | 
boat which was coming to fetch them back | 
to Peterhead and luncheon. 

The Custances has been there a month,and | 
would leave in a day or two to join some | 
friends elsewhere. The ge f was not a/| 

» one, consisting only of themselves, 
their two children, Mrs. Custance’s brother, 


smaller by the conversion of the two latter 
— one was the earnest desire of the pretty 

© woman, who was herself so happy in 
her husband and children and in the little 
nest at Brompton. Her brother was only 
too anxious to fall in with her wishes; hi 
had the Stewart's footsteps throt 
the earlier part of the season, and now he 
was playing attendance at Peterhead, when 
his natural impulses would have led him to 
seek some spot where the fishing was better 
and the society exclusively male. Jack 
Colwyn was a tavorite with men, but until 
he met Nellie at his sister's house he had 
avoided with some care the places where 
the other sex congregate. Jack, in truth, 
was better with his fists than with his 
tongue. And of course he had never shown 
to advantage in the presence of his mistress, 
He knew the reputation for wit and sar- 
casm, not to say ill-nature, which Nellie 
Stewart had won among men of more bril- 
liant partsthan himself; but seeing 80 much 
of her in the intimacy of his sister's home, 
though he would writhe under her barely 
disguised contempt and her unconcealed 
sense of superiority, he dimly discerned the 
womanly feelings which underlay these 
ebullitions,and continued his eager pursuit, 

“Miss Stewart, it is a long time until din- 
ner, and my sister has issued an edict 
against dressing for the same. Will you let 
me row you out for half an hour? It is so 
cool now,."’ 

“I will come with pleasure, I am sure,” 
cried Nellie, who had a genuine and great 
love of the water. ‘Ted,’ she added to one 
of the children, “will you fetch me my 
cloak ?”’ 

Now Nellie felt almost sure that Jack in- 
tended to propose to her this evening. She 
made ashrewd guess that her friend had 
been sounding heron his behalf, and had 
reported not altogether unfavorably. She 
had no thought of evading it, and no inten- 
tion of taking him. ‘True, she had a sneak- 
ing kind of liking for Jack in a cousinly 
way, and a dim sense of his good qualities ; 
but it was as she had said,—she was too con- 
scious of her own superiority to be able to 
eel for the good-natured, shy, and ordinary 
youn fellow as her romantic nature would 
have her feel for her future lord and master. 

Once out into the middle of the harbor, 
away from the slimy stone steps, Colwyn 
rested on his oars, and swinging the boat 
broadside to the town, they looked back at 
its huddley stone houses, at its streets all 
leading to the sea. 

“Will you pull us under the Boddam 
shore, Mr. Colwyn? We have never gone 
up that side of the bay.’’ 

For answer Jack pulled sturdily towards 
the eastern shore of the narbor. The tide 
was with him, and they were soon lying a 
few hundred yards from the sandhills, 
against which the waves were gently plash- 
ing. Then he again lay on his oars, and 
thinking to himself—for he was prone, I re- 
gret to say, as Nellie had hinted, to meta- 
»yhors of a sporting nature— ‘Harden your 
1eart and stick in your knees, old boy !"’ he 
out and spoke his mind. 

‘Miss Stewart,”’ he said, after an appeal 
more manly and to the purpose than the 
girl, who sat gazing into the depth of the 
water, aware that she must hear hiin out, 
had expected, “I have known inore of you 
than many men see or knew of the girls 
they would marry, and I am certain that 
you would make me happy; and, Nellie, 
that my life would not be so empty with you 
as it has been. I do love you; 
to make you as happy as you would make 
ine.” 

And Jack Colwyn leant forward to hear 
his fate in a very downright manner. 

“T aim sorry,’’ beganthe girl, in the stere- 
otyped form, tinding it by no means 80 easy 
to give him his answer as she expected, for 
the earnestness of his appeal touched her, 
and her eyes were full of tears, and Jack 
through the.n looked very manly in his 
flannel! shirt and the straightforwardness of 
his love; and the sun was setting too. “No, 
it cannot be, Mr. Colwyn. I knew that you 
were going to ask me; but I could hardly 
prevent you. Icanonly say no. Ido not 
feel towards you, an¢ I ain sure I never 
shall, as a girl should to the man who is to 
be her husband. I—I am quite sure of it 
and I shall be glad if you will not ask me 
again, or refer w it. Please to forget that it 
has happened ; and—and, Mr. Colwyn, do 
not let us be worse friends. 1 should be 
sorry forthat. I cannot do what you ask; 
but] have not many friends.” 

And Nellie stretched out her hands to 
him, wilful little creature, and there were 
softened tones in her voice that few had 
heard, and the hand that she held out treimn- 








| were equally in vain. 


let ine try | 


| the 


you look atthe shore, do we? And yet we 
must have.”’ 

Jack looked up, and with surprise—for he 
knew better than she did the vigor he had 
been throwing into his strukes—observed 
that they were still abreast, or rather but a 
little on the homeward side the big chim- 
ney which they had become accustomed to 
r as a land mark. Even while he 
stayed to look they lost the distance by 
which they had passed it, and were in a line 
with it agnin. 

“By Jove!” said he, setting to work at 
once more strenuously than before, ‘what 
a tremendous current there is on this side 
the bay! I remembering heari Peter 
Jones say that there was one at certain states 
of the tide; but I had quite forgotton it.” 

Peter Jones was the old fisherman from 
whom they hired the boat; and Nellie 
looked up in alarm, but was coinforted by 
observing that they were slowly but surely 
making way. Jack's powerful strokes were 
sending them against the current, which 
beat upon the boat as ifthe latter were mak- 
ing several miles an hour. But Jaek knew 
that this could hardly go on; he was putting 
all his strength into the strokes, and if he 
made no more way than this, even could he 
hold out, they would not be back until after 
dark. 

“T had better pull out into the middle of 
the bay. Will you please to put her head 
that way? The current runs only along 
this shore, I fancy, and in the middle we 
may escape it.’’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he pulled 
his right scull hard and ceased with his left, 


while Nellie pulled her right string. The 
current made turning difficult; and Jack, 
seeing how far the boat is being carried 


back, pulled a violent stroke or two with 
his right. 

In a minute, the seull, a hired, snaps in 
two, and the longer end has floated down 
the streain. Colwyn cannot altogether stifle 


ger is at once before his eyes. 
manageable boat is in the centre ofthe cur- 
rent, which, unless help arrive, may carry 
it into the open sea: and Jack, who is aware 
that a brisk east wind has been blowiny all 
day, knows full well how short atime the 
little craft will float there. 

Nellie did not so quickly comprehend the 
situation. She too uttered a cry when she 
saw the accident and the speed at which the 
boat immediately began to drift back wards; 
but the idea of real danger did not 
come home toher mind. She had 


now was in that peril did not #0 easily oc- 
cur to her as toColwyn who in course of 
his sporting experience had faced death 
more than once, 

Now he turned to make the best of the si- 
tuation; he threw over his other seull to 
that side, and while Nellie pulled to the 
contrary string, tried to get the boat round 
out of the current, ashe had been endea- 
vouring to do when the accident occurred, 
He only did it in the hope that they might 
be alinost out of its influence, and the at- 
tempt was futile. Then he bent all his 
strength and skill to work the boat against 
the stream with one seull plied at the stern, 
in the old fashioned manner ; but his efforts 
Hardly five minutes 
had passed since the accident, and already 
all that he had gained in his twenty imin- 
utes pull against the stream was lost; the 
boat was abroad of the tall chitnney ayain; 
nay, it was seaward of it before Jack had 
time to note his position. Ile could guess 
now that the rough water which marked 
entrance of the harbor was little more 
than half mile away, if so much, while the 


breakers which flanked it, on to which it 
| seemed more probable that the beat 
would be carried, were nearer. In his 


pain, as he contemplated the almost itnnmie- 
diate crisis, there was no selfishness; it 
never oecurred to him asa satisfact on that 
they would perish together. If he could 
only save her! he cared little, genuinely 
little, at that moment to save himself. But 
to see her die by his side, to see those hands 
struggling and that fair face working in the 
agony of suffocation, while the gray relent- 
less waves rolled on and over it—that did 
fill his soul with an anguish that almost 
made him ery aloud. And he 


| though he hardly dared to look at the white 


‘some part, if net all,of their peril. 


' down upon therm, 


bled so that his reluctant one could hardly | 


touch it. 
“Yes, I will try,”” he said quietly and sad- 
ly, and looked at the end of his sculls as he 
turned the boat round. 
“We shall be late,” said she, with an at- 
tempt at cheerfulness ; “and we have float- 


| to the 


ed so far that the town is quite indistinct.”’ | 


Jack made no answer—he was busy 
turning the boat's head round; and a man 
cannot, like @ woman, on these occasions 
at once disguise his defeat under careless 
talk. It was some satisiaction Ww hiin tw 
yut his strength into the pulling, to grind 
pis feet against the stretcher, and to inake 
the thole-pin groan with the strain put up- 
on them, to hear the water washing around 
the bows with every stroke. 

Miss Stewart, who had command of the 
rudder-strings, said no more, but, cs | 
her hand drop into the cool water, watcher 
the ripples that streamed and widened from 
her white fingers. Maybe, too, from the 
corners of her eyes she cast a glance of feini- 
pine admiration at the broad shoulders and 


before him, that she comprehended 
Yous, 
Nellie could not but see the white line of 
breakers that stretched out from the now 
distant Shore across their path, she could 
not but see how swiftly they were bearing 
Already the distant roar 
of the waves breaking over the hidden 
rocks came, With what muttering of threats, 
ears of those two, can well be 
imagined. When he gave up his attempt 
to seull at the stern and returned to his seat, 
she said: 

“Is there any hope?” 

Jack was a brave man, and that quiver in 
the poor girl's voice, while it wrung his 
heart, pulled him together. 

“Yes, there is hope, though we are in 
some danger. Will you wave my pocket- 
handkerchief on your umbrella?) They 
may see it from the lighthouse at the mouth 
of the harbor, and notice where we are. No 
doubt they are looking out for us at the 
town,’’ he added; ‘*but we are too far away, 
I fear, for their help to be of much avail.”’ 

Nellie strained her eyes across the water 
to where the town could ditnly be discerned, 
and thought of the dear friends who at this 
moment were probably looking towards 
them. The sunset tints were dying away, 
and the stillness of evening was over every- 
thing save the relentless breakers, whose 


face 


brown arinsthat were making the little boat | thunder came moore ang more loudly on the 


bound so merrigy. Bat, after « tire, she 


ever. 





The now un- | 


at onee | : 
never | House was now appearing and disappearing. 


been in peril of her life, and the fact that she | 


knew now | 


| book, mane 


somiy ht from under a seat where 
it lain hid the great stone which they 
used as an anchor when fishing. Until that 
moment it had been unheeded. The rope 
wag loose, but he fastened it to the seat, and 
flung the stone, which was now almost their 
only hope, over the side with all possible 
speed. om. down it went th the 
gray-sreen water, checking the ‘s pro- 
gress in some degree before the rope be- 
came taut. Would it reach the bottom? 
and if it did, would itdrag or become fixed? 
and would theold rope stand the strain of 
the current? Nellie watched him. with 
heaving breast, one hand clutching the seat, 
while the other tnechanically waved the 
signal of distress. No; Jack gave a groan 
as he saw that the rope was not long enough; 
the stone was not atthe bottom; still, it 
very much stayed their progress. They 
were now being carried along at a quarter 
of their former speed. Yet he saw that 
nearly all hope was gone, There were salls 
in sight, butat a great distance, while the 
white line of foam was not three hundred 
yards away. Ile could do no more ; be did 
not know how to say anything cheering to 
her. At last he told her that there was some 
chance yet, for nearer the breakers the 
water might grow more shallow, and the 
anchor find Sane. round. From which 
Nellie knew that all other hope was gone, 
and gave a shuddering glance at the gray 
waves, that more out nore boisterousl 

leapt up against the sides of the little craft, 
as they had not done in the still water 
nearer the shore, Nearer and nearer, until 
the thunder of the waves falling on the 
sunken rocks seemed to fill the air, and the 
boat rocked up and down perilously. 
Vaguely she saw her companion writing 
something inside some leaves of his pocket- 
nailing the little packet to the 
seat of the boat with his knife. Then he 
leant over towards her, where she crouched 
rather than sat, her eyes fixed upon the 


ad . : waves, that struck the side with more 
a cry of dismay; the imminence ofthe dan- : and 


| were getting no neurer, 


more Violence, 

“Nellie, let me take your hand. My dar- 
ling,’’ he went on, holding the cold trem- 
bling hand firmly in his own, ‘it will not 
be very bad. Shut your eyes and don't 
watch the water.”’ 

The girl did as she was told, and bowed 
her head on her Knees, while Colwyn sat 
gazing with pale set face at the white line 
now close at hand. ‘The sun had altogether 
gone, and it was alinost dark ; up above, 
ut beyond the reef, the gleam of the light- 


So they sat afew moments waiting for the 
end, while the darkness gathered, and the 
thunder ofthe breakers grew louder and 
louder, Then Colwyn noticed that thev 
Had the anchor 
caught? No. The hope died away almost 
as soon as Conceived, and he saw that the 
current was carrying then no longer straight 
upon, but rather across the front of the reef, 
and towards the centre of the mouth of the 
harbor. It gave them afew tore minutes 
before the end; the strugyle in the rough 
water night last a little lonyer than in the 
foaming surge, but the end would come,and 
it would be the same. He did not tell 
Nellie of the change. She still sat; and he 
clasped her hand, trying only to oomfort 
her by his presence, until he saw that the 
bout would certainly clear the reef, 

“We have passed the breakers, Nellie; 
but we are going into the broken water. 
The boat must soon be swamped; yet we 
may cling to it for some time, and unay pos 
siblv be saved yet.” 

She looked up at his first words with a 
white quivering face ; but he could not give 
her a look that told of hope. When she saw 
the white foam abreast of them, and the 
; a rollers which raised the boat up and 
down like a cockleshell, and hid at times 
everything from them but the dim gray 
stretch of heaving water and the revolving 
light above, she shudderingly said: 

*“(i00d-bye I’ 

Then, with the faintest pressure of his 
hand, she bent her head again upon her 
knees, 

He passed one arin round her, that they 
might not be parted when the boat went 
from under them:—and then he saw that 
they were saved. There, there, tiardly two 
hundred yards from them, and coming 
down through the gloom, looking twice tts 
size, Was # lishing-sinack. The keeper of 
the lighthouse had observed them and their 
signal, and given the alarm at HBoddain 
Harbor; the reseuiny smack had stolen up 
on its ¢rrand of merey, bidden from them 
by the breakers, until the little bout passed 
beyond the latter, Colwyn doubted if his 
eraft would ride until the other came up, 
though he hoped to be able to keep Nellie 
and himself afloat. Kut he was not to save 
her life. The litthe vessel flouted bravely 
until the other was within «a few yards; 
then Colwyn turned to his companion. 

“There is hope; there is life. Thank 
God, Nellie! Lawk up!" 

She did, and fainted; she 
woman, after all. 

The rescuers pitched a rope to them, and 
soon they were safely on board. Nellie 
recovered in no long time, and in a couple 
of hours they were being driven back to 
Peterhead and their friends. 

The road was difficult and the drive long; 
and Nellie had time tothink with a siudder 


was but a 


| Of those great gray rolling wavesthat would 


for mnany nights haunt ber sleep, and with 
heightened pulse of the tnan who had done 
all while anything was to be done,and then 
had sat down bravely and calmly & face 


, death, thinking on.y how he might comfort 


the girl whose hand he clasped. 

She reminded herself what had been her 
morning thoughts of him with a sigh and # 
viueh, The carriage was rolling over the 
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streets of when she leant 
wteny of Peterhead, 


him: 
“I told you not to ask me Mr. Col- 
n, the question you asked this morning. 
I did not know my own mind or you. 
will please you, I can say now I do love 
you.’ 


ur Young Folks. | 


LOST ROSANNA. 








BY BOSE KINGSLEY. 





fyVile reapers were hard at work ; but they 
were not reaping now, for the corn was 
all cut and was bound into sheaves 
which stood bolt upright all over the field, 
making little Rosanna think of Joseph's 
dream, about which her father had preached 
not many Sundays before. 
But the sheaves were not to remain very 
long in their present position; they were 


If it | 
| she saw a girl coming towards her. 


“Oh dear! eh dear! what shal] I do?” 
anid Rosanna, when, after following the 
boy's directions, she found herself close to a 


tance. She was just beginning to cry, when 


“Perhaps she can tell me the way”’ 
But no, the girl was astranger going 


Romsanna’s story she gave her a piece of 
bread that she had in her basket, which 
Rosanna accepted and ate eagerly. 

The girl advised her to turn back, and 
then wenton her way. But Rosanna was 
by this time so bewildered that she made 


farther and farther from Farmer Haw- 





| 
| 


heingearted off in great wagons, and Farm- | 


er Hawthorn thought the whole would be | 


got in that afternoon ; and the reapers were 


working hard, for afer the last load was | 


carried came the harvest supper. 


Rosanna was looking forward to seeing it. | 
Joe, one of the boys on the farm, had told | 


hing it was to see the last | 
= ith all the | [fawthorn’s men are out in every direction. 


what a 
wagon-load drive into the yard w 

men about it, and what a cheer they gave— 
“enough,” Joe said, ‘to lift the roof of the 
farinhouse, it was so loud.’’ And then the 
horses were put up and fed. And the sup 
per began. | said it was one of the’ mer- 
riest feasts in the year. So Rosanna looked 
forward to it, and wondered what she could 
do to help in it. 

She could not set the table, and she could 
not cook ; but she could get some flowers to 
decorate the room, and she knew where 
there were some beautiful ones, So,though 
whe had never been so far by herself, she 
started off across the fields and into the 
wood, and down the shady pool where 
the tall bulrushes lifted up their furry 
heads and looked, as Rosanna said to her- 
self, like velvet pokers. 








There were great pink mellows, and blue 
forget-me-nots, and splendid vellow water- 
flags growing there also, and she could 


make quite a pretty Posy for the farmer's th 


wife. 

Little Rosanna was not a country child ; 
her futher was a poor clergyinan In a) poor | 
town parish. She had been very ill with 
fever, and when she had recovered had | 
been sent into the country to yet up her 
strength. | 

Farmer Hawthorn was the brother of one 
of Mr. Grey's parishoners, and had said— 

“Let the little one come to my wile, and 
she'll soon get her up again.” 

So Kosanna came, and the whole day long | 


. 


thorn’s. She wished she had asked Mrs 
Hawthorn about the wood and the pool, and 
thep some one might know where to find 
her. 


Il] 

“Well, Bob, you've got yourself into 
trouble now, I should say, by your jokes 
and your idea of good fun, if you never did 
before,”’ said James Croft to his cousin. For 
Bob had been narrating what fun he had 
had that afternoon with a stupid little girl 
who wanted to find Dale Farm. ‘There's 
no doubt but that’s the very little girl that 
there's such a hue and ery about. Farmer 


It's the little girl from Langley, the clergy- 
man’s child.” 

“Nonsense,”’ said Bob, looking uneasy. 
“T don’t believe it is; it was a little round- 
faced yirl with a great bow of red ribbon on. 
her bonnet.”’ 

“Yes, that’sthe child,"’said James; ‘‘poor 
little thing, I wonder where she is? It was 
mean of you to send the girl the wrong 
Way.” 

Bob winced a little. 

“Well, I'm going to cricket, and if it 
should happen to be the child you've been 
looking for she is as likely to be in that 
direction as any other, 80 you had better 
come with me,” 

“Bob, it isthe child and you may as well 
tell me the truth. Which way did you tell 
her to go?” 

“Well,’’ said he at last, “IT told her to go 
down this lane, then tothe right, then to 
e left.”’ 

“So she would find herself on the com- 


| mon, and get lost there, or perhaps get into 
It's a poor sort of 


one of the bogholes, 
joke, Bob.”’ 

Bob made no answer, and they walked 
on. 

Lea's Green was a little to the left of the 
common, and James Croft stood hesitating 
which may he should take. 


Ile looked across the common, but no 


| little fixure stood out against the horizon. 


Bob walked along silently, —— 
y 


was in a state of wonder and delight at all , #shamed of himself; and as they sudden 


that she saw. | 

To day, as she sat beside the pool with her 
rosy cheeks and bright eves, no one would 
have known her for the pale, thin little girl 
ofa month before. 

Rosanna began to gather the tlowers, and 
wenton gathering without thinking how | 
quickly time passed. But at length she | 
had collected asufficiently large buneh to 
satisfy her, and quite as much as her hands 
would bold, and then she turned to po 
home. 


But Rosanna, having never been so far 


by herself, and not Knowing the wood-paths, | 


took the wrong one, and wandered on in 
quite a contrary ditection until she came 
out of the wood, and 
that she did not know at all. 


She sat down ona bank and almost began | 


to ery; for, besides not knowing where she 


was, she had brokem her promise to Mrs, 
Hawthorn, the = fariner’s wife who had 
told her never to vo anywhere out of the 


garden or the fartiyvard without asking her | 
| that, for it was very cruel of him tosend me 


leave. 





“Dear, dear! said Mrs. Hawthorn, pant- 
ing, as she was lifting down a great china 
jug, “I wonder where that child is?” 


close ona high road | 


j looked 


turned a corner they came in sightof a little | 
erunnen-oe figure,with its face bowed in its | 


hands, sobbing bitterly. 

Bob uttered an exclamation,and the child 
up; but only to give a frightened 
ery, and crouch closer to the hedge. 

James Croft advanced, 

“Are vou the little girl that Farmer Haw- 
thorn is looking for?’’ he asked. 

Rosanna looked up eagerly ; but catching 
sight of Bob, said: 

“Oh, vou'll tell ime wrong! you'll tell me 
wrong!" 

“No,” answered James gently, “IT shall 
nottell you wrong; Tama friend of Farmer 
Hawthorn’s.”’ 

fosanna looked keenly at him, and then 
at Bob. 

“But vou are with Aun,” she said, 

“Yes, he is my cousin, and I think he is 
sorry that he told you to go the wrong 
way. 

James Croft's manner reassured Rosanna. 

“Is he sorry ?”’ she said, “I am glad of 


the wrong way.”’ 

Bob had turned away, and was walking 
quickly towards the cricket-ground, 

“IT know the way to Farmer Hawthorn’'s 


| quite well,’ said James, ‘and I'll take you 


“Out in the barn or in the orchard, I dare 


aay,’ said the farmer; “T'll go and see.” 

And he went not only into the farm and 
orebard, but all about the farm-buildings, 
but no Rosanna was to be seen; and all that 
he could learn was that she had been seen 
greing towards the woud. 

“And may bein the pool by this time,” 
aaid Farmer Hawthorn,in disinay. And he 


started off as faust as he could go in pursuit | 


ot her. 

But Rosanna had now not only gone some 
distance along the high road, where she lad 
sat down, but, seeing a lane with farm 
buildings at the end of it Which seemed to 
have a look of Dale Farm about then, she 
made her way tothem. As she drew near, 
she saw a boy looking over a pate. 


, 


there.’ 

At Bob’s house they stopped, and Bob's 
tnother gave Rosanna some milk and some 
bread and butter; and then she and James 
set off ayain. 

They went over the high road, and into 
the field, and through the wood, and past 
the pool, and into a lane near the corntie!d. 

And coming along Was acart laden with 
wheat. 

James stopped it, and poor little tired 
Rosanna was mounted among the sheaves, 

How glad she was to find herself on the 
way to the Dale Farm! 





cv. 
The news that Rosanna was found spread 


“What do you want here?” he asked | far and wide. 


roughly. 
A I wont to gosto Farmer Haw- | 


thorne’s, and I don't Know the way, will 
you tell me?” said she timidly. 
” ‘The boy burst into a laugh. 

“Oh, yes; of course I will,” he answered. 


“You must go straight on, then take the 
turn to the right and then the next turn to 
the left.”’ 


“Thank you,”’ said Rosanna. 

And the boy laughed again. 

She went on and on, saying over to her- 
self, “First turn tothe right, next turn to 
the left,” lest she should forget it. But 
instead of finding her way tothe Dale Farm 
she was going farther and farther away from 
it every step sne took. 

This the rude boy knew; but he thought 
it was good fun to lead the poor little girl in 
aw direction. He was one of those 


for the eake of a joke. 


who do not mind doing ap unkind 


j 


Mrs. Hawthorn flew to meet the cart. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hawthorn,’’ said Rosanna, «I 
Was very naughty to go. Will you forgive 
The’. 

And then Rosanna burst out erving again, 
and Mrs. Hawthorn cried also, for joy at 
seeing her safe. 

And Farmer Hawthorn said : 

“If vou don't leave off crying we shall 
never have the harvest supper ready. Now 
make haste, make haste, wMe; the last load 
will be coming in, and then we must give 
them a merry welcome, since our trouble is 
over, and our little visitor is safe and 
sound.’ 

As the farmer spoke a loud shout was 
heard in the distance, and before long 
the cart with its load drew up, some of 
the men seated on the top, the others cheer- 
ing heartily. 


manna thought she had never heard | 
| Buch @ noise; but she did not dislike it. 


bleak common, with blue hills in the dis | 


the next town; though when she heard | 


another wrong turn, and wandered away | 











| 
| 


Farmer Hawthorn said that James Croft 

must stay to supper.and help hin to enter- 
the men. 

a Mrs. Hawthorn said that Rosanna 

might sit up and see something of the mer- 

riment. P . 

Rosanna found an opportunity to whisper 

James Croft: 

"plane cousin was a bad boy, but I shall 
never tell that he told me to go the wrong 
way, because he is your cousin, and you are 
good. Father says we should not tell tales 
ofothers. I was naughty too; I did not keep 
my promise, and if I’m not good to others, 
people will not be good to me. Se aes 

“That is quite a litthe sermon,” said 
James. : 

“My father has taught me,”’ replied Ros- 
anna, “that if I do wrong ever so little I 
shall get into trouble through it, and so I 
have done. And if you had not tound me I 
don’t know what would have happened.”’ 

Just then Farmer Hawthorn said, ‘stand 
up.’ And all the men stood up. 

“Before we begin supper,” said the farm- 
er, “let us return thanks for the good har- 
vest we have gathered in. Throughout the 
land the harvest-home this year will be a 
day of rejoicing, for plenty has come to the 
land through the Hand that has sent the 
sunshine and the rain, and made the seed to 
grow and bring forth abundantly.”’ 

Much more the good farmer said, and 
when he had finished the men sat down and 
enjoyed their merry harvest-home to their 
hearts’ content. 

. — « > 

Musica. STONES.—The chink stone indi- 
cates by its name its sonorous qualities. The 
red granite of the Thebaid in Egypt posses- 
ses similar properties. Most ofthe obelisks 
were made of this. So musical are the rocks 
onthe banks of the Orinoco, visited by 
Humboldt, that their sounds are ascribed 
to witchcraft by the natives. In Brazil are 
large blocks of basalt which emitted clear 
sounds when struck; and the Chinese em- 
jloy this stone in the fabrication of musical 
Instruinents, Some years since, an artisan 
exhibited a rock harmonicon composed of 
slabs of stone, placed at certain » enn 
apart, upon which several pieces of music 
were performed. At the Crystal Palace. 
There wasa performance on musical stones. 
The most celebrated of these acoustic won- 
ders is the Mountain of the Bell, a low 
sandy hill in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia which gives sounds varying in 
wwer from a hummin gbird to thunder. 
Many have distinctly heard sounds from the 
historic statue of Memnon,and many inscrip- 
tions of ancient date are to the same effect, 
notably one on the left leg, of which the 
following 1s a translation: “I, P. Balbinus, 
have heard the divine voice of the statue of 
Memnon, ete., ete.’? “I was in the company 
of the amiable Queen Sabina (wife of Had- 
rian.’’ It was not till the time of Nero that 
this statue had any musical reputation. It 


has been supposed that it was shaken in an | 
| be at once struck by the brightness and 
cheerfulness of the ward itself. 


earthquake in the 27th vear before Christ, 
and that the granite full of cracks may, 
under certain atmospheric changes, have 
given forth sounds. Some say that the 
action of the rising sun upon the cracks in 





ASYLUMS AND THE INSANE, 


HEN one considers that a consider 

i able proportion of the of 

the eg pny three 

hundred and fi _—— insane, it is ‘almog 

incredible that such an amount of ignorance 

should exist even among the educated Classes 
on the subject of asylums and the 

One notion, by no ineans uncommon, is, thet 


| an asylum isa sort of menagerie in which 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the stone, moist with dew, caused the pecu- | 


liar sound produced. Certainly since the 
repairs were made in the time of Septimus 
Severus, the sounds have been rarely heard. 
Some think the Memnonie sounds were 
contrived by the priests, 
still exists in the fi »of the statue, with a 
recess cut in the block immediately behind 
it, in which a person could be completely 
concealed; and because while important 
personages like the Emperor Hadrian some- 


times heard as inany as three utterances of 


sound, ordinary mortals sometimes only 
heard one sound, after repeated visits, : 
—_ « ~— - 

SEASIDE CONVERSATION :—*The hen isa 
frugal Se suid the old Domin- 
ique; “she finds her nest and then she 
makes her own spreads.”’ “And the chicks 
have to shell out before she scratches a sin- 
gle worm for them,” said the Bantam. ‘Yes 
indeed,’ said the Dominique; “the chicks 
come down the first thing.”’ “He has to,” 
said the Spangle, “feather or no,”’) How can 
the hen make him come down ?” asked the 


because a stone | 


o~. confined ey in human 

and women who are up who make 
day as well as night hideous whh continual 
noise, whose minds are complete wrecks, in 
which nothing but the lowest animal a 
tributes eee who with dis. 
torted faces, dishevelled locks, and fantastic 
garb, never cease to gibber forth 

ravings and blasphemy. This may have 
been partly true once, but is not now. 

We owe the great advance in the under. 
standing and erg an treatment of in. 
sanity to two great French Es 
quirol and Pinel. During the time of the 

rench Revolution, when Robespierre and 
his colleagues were in power, Esquirol wag 
much struck by the condition of the 
a large ———— building in which all the 
mad folk were incarcerated, chained up in 
cells like so many wild beasts; sl 
when that luxury was ble, on stone 
floors, sprinkled with filthy straw; and 
whose food was thrown to them as to 
by a surly jailer, only too ready to use 
stout whip with which we always find him 
armed in old pictures. He applied to the 

»vernment for power to introduce reforms 
into these dens ot cruelty and darkness, 
them he was given power to do as he lik 
and, unloosing their chains, gave them lib. 
erty, food, and light; and found, as he ex. 
pected, that not only did they refrain from 
at once tearing themselves to | ey their 
a protested they would, but that a 
gradual and manifest improvement took 
place in their mental state. 

Thus began a new era for those visited 
with the greatest of all human afflictions, 
but it may not be generally known that 
towards the end of the last century the pub- 
lic were ad mitted to a well-known London 
asylum to view the lunatics at the modest 
charge of a penny ahead. From this the 
asylum derived an income of upwards of 
$2,000 a year, until the practice was put a 
~~ to. 

The best ideaof the patients and their sur- 
roundings is to be formed by ocr. 
the superintending physician in his mo 
ing visit, as he sets out armed with book 
and stethoscope, bent on seeing all those 
under his care, questioning some, encour- 
aging others, and having a kindly word for 
everyone. ‘The first ward entered is the re- 
ceiving ward, where recently admitted pe 
tients are quartered, their iliarities and 
propensities studied, their ily and men- 
tal state carefully inquired into, and the 
lines of treatment considered. Visitors will 


Structur- 
ally, it consists of a gallery or promenade, 
at one end of which is the “‘day-room,” in 
which the patients can sit and sew, and 
where they can mess if necessary. The 
walls of both gallery and day-room are 
hung with pictures, statuettes, and other 
forins of decoration. Creepers and flowers 
adorn the window-sills and taoles in pro- 
fusion. A piano also is there, which bears 
evidence of having been well-used ; and an 
aquarium, the latter affording a never-end- 
ing fund of ainusement. 

The next ward is the infirmary, to which 
all cases of severe bodily and mental ill- 
ness occurring in the house are sent, and it 
need only be said that the same order an 
cleanliness here prevail; added to which, 
are all the usual hospital appliances for the 
nursing and management of the sick. Here, 


| naturally, the cases are of a very hopeless 


| 


April chicken, Who was just too fresh for | 


anything. ‘Son,’ said the Spanish cock, 


solemnly, “I cannot tell a lie; she does it | 


with her little hatch it.” 
- = -_— 

Four years ago a young man without a 
cent on his back,and only one suit of clothes 
to his names entered Denver and begged 
his supper. Last week he eloped with his 


employer's wife and $10,000 of his cash. Close | 


application to business, coupled with pluck 
and industry, wins every time. 
_ _—_ ¢ — 

A GREAT REDUCTION AND THE REASON 


| For Ir.—We are happy to notify the pat- 


rons of the Holman system of cure that we 
have reduced the price of Dr. Holman’'s 
Absorptive Body and Foot Plasters from 50 
cents lo 2) cents, 

We do this in order to place these remark- 
able Plasters within the reach of the mail- 
lion. As our patrons well know, they are 
entirely different from and superior to the 


ordinary “porous” and other plasters of 


colmmeree—but 25 cents is the popular price 
for plasters—and we have determined to 
‘aod Dr. Holman’s Plasters upon the popular 

JASIS. 

; At 2 cents each for Dr. Holman'’s Body 
Plasters, an: 2) cents per pair tor the Foot 
Plasters, there is no reason why they should 
not be preferred to any and ail others—for 
they are the Lest, 

HouMan’s Paps for sale by all druggists, 
or sent by mail, potigeia, on receipt of $2. 
Address 1loLMAN Pap Co., 

744 Broadway,N, Y. 

Full treatise and advice gent free: 





and unfavorable character; yet careful at 
tention to their coinforts is everywhere ap 
parent—water-pillows, modern wire mat- 
tresses, comfortab:e seats, and all the relief 
that medicine and sick-diet can afford. 
What a different picture this, from the 
chains, whips, and stone floors of a century 

o! 

Next, the visitor is shown what might be 
termed the ward for the worst cases. Here 
the number of the nurses is greater,as any 
of the patients are violent and dangerous 
chiefly asa result of the brain disease ter 
epilepsy, in which the patient is subject 
fits, before or after which, he will become 
extremely violent, and assault or attack 
those nearest to him, under the transient 
delusion that they are going to kill or injure 
nim. 

But there is a brighter aspect of asylum 
life—namely, the amusements and nee 
tions. These in summer take the form 0 
lengthened walks into the surrounding 
grounds, picnics, and so forth. Then int 
winter months, the long evenings are ”” 
guiled by the weekly entertainment, ©on- 
sisting of instructive and amusing 


_ ings, music, songs, dances, and 0} 


| that if they would give the little on 
| derate doses of Hop 


dramatic performances; to which all = 


tribute, more or loss—doctors, patients, oe 
nurses. Every season confirms the oan 
of these entertainments as a beneficial Sty 
sustaining agency in mental distress,di pn 
by the healthful stimulus they impaart, 
indirectly by breaking up the some _ 
monotonous existence of t who are 
feeble for active employment. 
—_——>-—e——————— 
Mothers Don’t Know being 
How many children are } meng +4 oa 
uncouth, ae and > —— a 
tions, or rewards, simply beca ie ott 
out of health! An intelligent lady said of 
chi.d of this kind: ‘Mothers sho agit 
Bitters for two or three 
weeks the children would, be all # 
vould desire,’’ 
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Femininities. 





He that gives little, gives heartily. 
Adversity is the balance to weigh friends. 
The dog that is idle is never tired of run- 


ning. 

Bear, and blame not what you cannot 
change. 

A hot discussion frequently makes a cool 
friendship. 

No man ever arrived suddenly at the sum. 
wit of vice. 

Converse not upon subjects which lead to 
impure ideas. 

He that speaks truth must have one leg 
in the stirrup. 

Whatever you do, never set up fora critic 
in private life. 

Consent to common custom, but not to 
common folly. 

Consecrate to God the first fruits of your 
dally thoughts. 

A knowledge of mankind is necessary to 
acquire prudence. 

Memory records services with a pencil, in- 
juries with a graver. 

If time is not favorable to you, 
yourself favorable to it. 

There are flaws in diamonds, flies in am- 
ber, and faults in every man, 

If you would not have affliction visit you 
twice, listen at once to that it teaches. 


Listen to conscience more than to intel- 
lect, and learn to concentrate thought. 


Truth only smells sweet forever, and il- 
Insions, however Innocent, are deadly as the canker- 
worm. 


The earth cannot be entirely covered with 
violets and mignoncette ; there must be weeds and 
vegetables. 

When in conversation a man abruptly says, 
**RBeg pardon !** he means that he wishes to doall the 
talking himself, 

Ah ! if people live without an object, they 
stand, as it were, on the outside of active life, which 
gives strength to fhat inward occupation, 


In pure affection, in friendship, and in 
the exercise of kindness, there is large and fresh 
breathing space; the air of eternity plays through it. 


An unkind speech, an idle word, a lie, 
a profane oath, a slander, an unclean jest, a misrep- 
resentation have never dropped from human lips 
without sin. 


If the Christian religion were not fully in 
sympathy with every phase of the world’s growing 
necessity, it would itselfere this have been out- 
grown, 

He who betrays another’s secret because 
he has quarreled with him, was never worthy of the 
name of friend; a breach of kindness will not justify 
a breach of trust. 


We are always doing each other injustice 
and thinking better or worse of each other than we 
deserve, because we only hear and see separate words 
and actions. We do not see each other's whole na- 
ture, 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so is 
every minute of time; and as it would be great folly 
to shoe horses with gold, as Nero did, so it is to 
spend time that should be devoted to{business or study, 
in trifles. 


We should not preach so much to people ; 
we should give them an interest in life, something to 
love, something to see, something to live for; we 
should, if possible, make them happy, put them on 
the way to happiness, then they would unquestionably 
become good, 

In intellectual development—and the very 
highest may be arrived at in private life—the whole 
world opens itself to the eye of man, and infinite trea- 
sures are offered to his soul—more, far more, than he 
can ever appropriate to himself. 

Love never tites;and the more we love 
the more we have of solid satisfaction. Every new 
soul we come in contact with, and learn to esteem, fills 
us with new life. Those who love others are them- 
selves full of sunshine, 

He who makes a baseless insinvation 
against a neighbor's integrity or honor, is guilty of 
an injustice which is atrocious and monstrous in com- 
parison with the petty depredations of the despicable 
thief who breaks into his granary and surreptitiously 
carries away his corn. 


To ponder too profoundly on the nature 
of things—to question too curiously the value of 
things—to weigh too nicely the results of things—is 
the wisdom of devilhood, If you take from men their 
false enthusiasms, and their self-deceptions, you pu- 
rify and elevate their winds. 

Lust seizes us in youth, ambition in mid- 
life, avarice in old age; but vanity and pride are the 
besetting sins that drive the angels from our cradle, 
pamper us with luscious and most unwholesome food, 


render 


ride our first stick with us, mount our first horse with | 


us, wake with usin the morning, dream with us in 
the night, and never at any time abandon us. 


If weonly understood how near to us | 


Providence has placed the fountain of our happiness; 
if we had only understood this fronf the days of our 
childhood upwards, acted upon it, and profited upon 
it, our lives would then seldom lead through dry wil- 
dernesses! Happy are those children whose eyes are 
early opened by parents and home to the activity of 
life. 
Oe 
A Life Saved. 

In a ietter from a lady at Council Grove, Kansas, 
the writer says; ‘‘I have ased your Oxygen at times 
for nearly three years for lung trouble. Am nearly 


well now, and feel that it has saved my life, as the | 


disease is hereditary, and has been for gencrations in 


our family, and I am the @rst one who has recovered | 


after being attacked.’’ Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large reports of cases and full 
information, sent free. Drs, STARBEY @ PALEN, U0 
end 121 Girard 8%) Phila, Pe 


News Notes. 





2 A woman whom we truly love is a reli- 
on. 


Leap-year motto—Look before you leap 


into matrimony. 


Ask a woman how old she is if you want 
to see her show her rage. 


Eight bridesmaids in bright red satin was 


& somewhat startling innovation at a recent English 
wedding. 


Bracelets made of old silver medals, 


linked together with silver beads, are the fancy of the 
moment, 


The Princess Louise is as independent as 
a widow, and ynixes in general socicty more than any 
of Queen V ctoria’s daughters. 


This country consumes 14,880 barrels of 
kerosene every day. The proportion of servant girls 
to the barrel has not been determined, 


There is a Young Ladies’ Cornet band in 
a Michigan town, and it has asked tu be permitted to 
compete at a band tournament to be held shortly in 
Canada, 


A wit, speaking of a belle of former days, 
sald: ‘Poor thing! As she was chatting with me 
the other day she brought my youth back to me; but, 
alas ! she couldn't bring back her own," 


New York is enforcing a law against 
young men sending their wives back to their parents 
tu be supported, Something new turns up every day 
to brush the roseate hue and gaudy glitter from the 
face of matrimony. 


“Joe, my dear,’’ said a fond wife to her 
hasband, who followed the piscatory profession, ‘‘do 
brighten up a little; you look so slovenly. Oh, what 
an awful recollection it would be for me if you were 
to get drowned looking so !"" 


In the eyes of some people a “low-bred’’ 
woman is one who stays at home, takes care of her 
children, and never meddles with the business of her 
neighbors, Species almost extinct. We wish that 
there were a few more of them about. 

“Ah, my darling wife,’’ said George, the 
week after his marriage, ‘‘if your husband were to 
die what would you do?’ ‘I don’t know, I’m eure, 
George, ** said the wife, reflectively; ‘I never thought 
of that. I must look in my ‘Book of Etiquette,’ and 
read the rules for young widows.*’ 


“Why, old fellow, I thought you were 
dead long ago,’’ he exclaimed, grasping his friend's 
hand, and shaking it with an enthusiasm that almost 
brought tearsto his eyes, ‘*No, not dead,’ he re- 
sponded calmly. ‘‘lexpected to be, but a divorce 
court interfered in time to save me,”** 


We’ ve always wanted to know how it is 
when a woman comes out in a new suit. Does she 
have to stand treat, or set up the cigars, to dedicate it, 
as a man does when he appears in a four-button cut- 
away and new trousers? Or does she thoroughly sat- 
isfy her friends by making them envious? 


“If two from one you take, how many 
will remain, Alice ?*’ said a young man to his girl. 
‘*Why, you can’t take two from one, Charley.’’ ‘O 
yes I can, Alice,*’ aud he kissed her twice, ‘‘Now,*’ 
said he, ‘‘I’ve taken two from one, and hundreds re- 
main.’? ‘*And they will remain there,’’ replied 
Alice, 

Latest fashion news: ‘‘Beautiful effects,’’ 
says a fushion jvurnal, ‘‘are produced by the combi- 
nations of colorin the mantle-cloths, iambrequins, 
piano-covers, and other articles of plush drapery 
shown by leading dealers.*’ Beautiful effects in 
pocket-books are also produced by not buying any of 
these things. 

A pair of Cincinnati lovers quarreled,and 
the man drew a pistol, saying that he meant to shoot 
the girl. She quietly told him that he could kiss or 
kill her, and she cared very litthe which. He at- 
tempted to do both, first kissing her, and then, while 
her arms were still about his ueck, sending a bullet 
into her head, 

At an English wedding the other day dai 
sies appeared in all the decorations. The bride's 
white duchess satin was embroidered with them, and 
her veil was fastened with pearl daisies, and her 
bridesmaids wore gowns of white nuns* cloth and 
satin embroidered with daisies, and daisy bonnets and 
brooches, and carried bouquets of natural daisies 
presented by the bridegroom. 

Apropos of a recent great fire at Paris, a 
correspondent offers the following advice; ‘‘Iin dis- 
asters of this kind one should proceed with the strict- 
est order and method, Accordingly, one will first of 
all save his children, who are the future; the women, 
who are the present; the old men, who are experti- 
ence; then the furniture; and, if there is time, the 
collateral relations and the mothers-in-law,*' 


Whether in Nature or in art, the presence 
of the beautiful softens and purifies, But let no 
young lady fall into the blunder of supposing that 
only that which is expensive can ever be beantiful. 
It is labor, care, skill, an artistic eye, and a retined 
taste that beautify. Whether in home or in dress, 
in speech or in manners, money is not the main thing 
which provides the beautiful. The dowdy apparel of 
many a siattern has cost more money by far than the 
neat and beautiful garb of their indigent, but orderly 





| neighbor. 

A woman in a Missouri town who had 
| suffered from a husband's neglect, traced him to a 
| bar-room, where he was playing cards with several 
Setting a covered dish she held tn her 


companions, 
““Presuming, 


| hands down upon the table, she said: 

husband, that you were too busy to come home to 
| dinner, [have brought you yours,*’ and departed, 
With a forced laugh, he invited his friends to dine 

with him, but, on removing the cover from the dish, 
| found only aslip of paper, on which was written: 
‘“Thope you will enjoy your meal; it ts the same 
your family have at home. ** 

Give the girls a fair chance, an equal 
start, a ‘fair field and no favor’* in the school, in the 
sanctum, in the workshop, in the studio, ihe factory, 
on the farm, behind the counter, on the rostrum— 
anywhere, everywhere. Then If the girl can and does 
| beat me, why, God bless the girl, let hergo! And I 
| will throw my hatup and hurrah while she sweeps 
| under the wire and carries away the purse, My dear 
| boys, if it wasn’t forthe girls and women in this 
world 1 wouldn't want to live in it longer than fifteen 
; minutes. Some day you will know that apout all that 
| 49 good, noble and pure tn your life you draw frum 
| your steter—er some otber fe!low'e tieter 








| eelved half of the purchase-moury. 





Excellent puddings are made of figs. 

Hats were first made by a Swiss, in Paris, 
in 1404, 

The Red River is covered with ants an 
inch thick. : 

The ordinarf product, in raising pickles, 
is 100, 000 per acre. 

A 32-pound baby was born at Washing- 
ton the vther day. 

Colored men are still excluded from juries 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

California is importing Portuguese from 
the Azores, as laborers. 

The population of Canada is 4,350,933, or 
about that of Pennsylvania. 

If physical health is to be retained it must 
become a matter of education. 

A Kentucky town was astonished by a 
shower of sulphur the other day. 

Queen Victoria will bestow the vacant or 
der of the garter on King Alfunso, 

Even the drug-stores of Oberlin, ©., are 
now prohibited from selling alcohol. 

The city of Vienna is said to have 141,190 | 
separate families, and only 12,210 houses, 

Statistics show that 7,600,000 persons in 
the United States are employed in agriculture. 

There is no finer physical exercise for chil 
dren than the properly taught art of singing. 

Jay Gould has established his son George 
in a broking and banking business, with a capital of 
$100, 000, 

An intoxicating spring, whose waters 
taste like apple brandy, has been discovered in Ar- 
kansas. 

There are now eighteen societies of Shak- 
ers in the United States, nine of which are in New 
England. 

Sweet cream is a substitute for cod-liver | 
oll, for consumptives, and decidedly more pleasant to 
the taste. 

Mr. Key, the shoe-sewing patentee, has al 
ready had §10, 000,000 from his patents, and gets $1, 000, - 
000 a year. 

Within 21 years Turkey has contracted a 
debt of 9), 609,000, the unpaid interest of which runs 
it up to $1, 2%, 000, 000, 

It is said that ina recent canvass of cighty 
towns in Connecticut 30,000 people were found who 
never attend church, 

John Bright estimates that the loss to 
Great Britain in consequence of bad harvests the last 
year has been $1, 000, 000, 000, 

A new favor for the German is a tiny 
Saratoga trunk made of Russia leather, gold bound, 
and Iined with padded silk, 

A novel and fashionable amusement 
among Brooklyn belles is what is called a ‘*tub party’ 
—whatever that may signify. 

A pretty Parisian actress sues a railway 
company for $10,000 damage to her nose, by a train 
being thrown from the track, 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple, of Fulton, ITIL, 
were killed by lightning last week, but their babe ly- 
ing between them was unhurt, 

A citizen of Memphis has invented a ma 
chine gun that opens like a fan, and sweeps the cir- 
cle, throwing 3,000 shots per minut. 

John B. Raymond, of Fargo, Dakota, 
says that he has harvested this season $),000 worth of 
wheat from a farm that only cost him $0,000 a year 
ago. 

The greatest length of the United States, 
from east to west, is 2,800 miles; greatest breadth, 
froin north to south, 1,600 miles; average breadth 1, 20 





] 
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miles. 

The stage-settings of Hooley’s Theatre, 
in Chicago, are so arranged on Sundays as to repre- 
senta pulpit, and the congregation that gathers ts 
very large. 

This advertisement appeared in a Vienna 
paper: **Wanted—A professor to come twice a week 
to the house of a noble family, in order to reform the 
pronunciation of a parrot. ”* 

Boston Corbett, formerly of the 13th 
Michigan Volunteers, (the man who shot J. Wilkes 
Booth) has applied fora pension for general disabil- 
ity, due to exposure tn the army. 

There iscomplaint in Arkansas of a plague 
in squirrels, They ewarm in immense numbers, and, 
in default of corn and nuts, open cotton bolls for the 
secds, thus Wasting great quantities of cotton, 

Marco Polo, the famous Venetian tray 
cler, is worshipped as a tatelar deity in some parts | 
of China. A. statue of him of ilfe size, in gilded | 
wood, has been found, and recently forwarded to 
Venice, 

The State inspector of milk of New Jer 
sey, the other day caused 6,000 quarts of skimmed 
milk to be emptied into the dock at Jersey City, and 
six milkinen were fined @® each for owning it. They 
were bound to New York city. 

A white man now living in Elbert county, 
8. C., was blacked up once by acompanion tn slavery 
times, and sold as aslave in Charleston forgo. The 
next day he washed off the color, escaped, and re- 








A San Francisco judge decides that bor 
rowing money to **make good’ in a game of poker ts 
an outside transaction, and that a party who ‘‘puts 
up’* his watch or other estate as security for what he 
thus borrows, cannot plead the gambling act, in or- 
der to recover his property without paying the money 
borrowed, 


—— @¢« —— 


BaTTLe Creek, Mich., Jan 
GENTLEMEN Having been afflicted for a nunither 
of years with indigestion and general debility, ty the 
aAvice of my doctor | used Hop Bitters, and must say 
they afford me almost instant relief, [am glad to be 
able to teetify in their beball 
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HEALTH 1S WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY MS WEALTH OF MIND. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure bi makes sou 
clear Shin te you AY your —_ => 
bones without and xlon 


sound r com 
fair use WAY'S SA 
SOLVENT. 
A remedy com oft tents of extraord 


medical essen to purify, 
and invig: the broken-down and w: od 
UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE aad P NENT ia 
i b eestnent aes <—. 

io matter what name the complain 
aignated, whether it be Seroful Cohoumption, ry = 
illa, Ulcers, Sores. Tumors, Bolls, or 


a disexses of the woya thindden 
fomb, Skin, Liver, homach or we either 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus the diaease is 


in the BLOOD which supplies the w 

syotem If the blood te unhealth ~ 
system. a thy, the 

pair mest be unsound, " POS a> 

The ‘Reselvent not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the *. It establishes - 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy ¢ 
rent of new life. The akin. after a few da of the 
Sarsapariliian becomes clear, and beautiful. Tm ° 
Blote em Klack Spots, and Skin Eruptions re- 
moved; Sores and Uleers soon cured. Persons suf- 
fering from Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fars, Lega, roatand Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured dis- 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Babli- 
mate, may rely “pen a cure If the Sarsaparililan is 
continass a suMictent time tu make its impression on 

we system, 

One bottle contains more of the active prineiples ot 
medicines than any other preparation, en in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasinuch. One Dollar Per 


ti 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST ANID) BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LAKS EXPENDED FOR OTHER MED- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 


THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 18 
APPLIED EXTEKNALLY—OK TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTLIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is experi- 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthert re 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Hitious 
Colic, Inflammation of the HKowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quingy, Fever an 
Auue, or with Nearalgia, Headache, Tle Doloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleepleseness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Rheumatism, 
or with Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Chilblafna, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, eer or Spasina, the appili- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY K IEE will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few huars. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
guin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'SVILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Disea Heatiache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, pope pele Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowe s, Piles, and all derangementa of 
the Internal Viseera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Be Observe the following symptome resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blowdtin the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Welght in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or yes | Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain io 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 

“False and True.” 

“Radway on Irritabie Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofuina,’’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 

SULD BY DKRUGUISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to RADWAY 4&4 CO., No. 38 
Warren Sireet, New York. 


Se@°luformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S old established R. R. KR. Rewepres 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False KResolvents, Hellefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
‘*Radway'’ is onwhat you buy. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which ts 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone, 


A REWARD OF Sie 


will te paid for every 
Corset in which the Cora- 
line breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Itis«lestice, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and ts 
net affected by cold, beat 
or juotsture, 

Price by mall for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.0; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25. 

For sale by leading iner- 
chauls, Beware of worth- 
less) «imitations boued 
with cord, 


WARNES BROS, 372 Broadway, ,-Y, 
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Some months ago “The Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


rful relief to overworked women and servant-girls; that 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonde C : ; 
it pond pe prom. Soe to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 


a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it 


the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were sc ole 
' : that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 


washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
on its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 


following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 
intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or 





The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed to (7 
oll Getaoatabement end told its readers that == kick away the Wash Boiler a 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| Wo Belling wth Frank Siddalls 
dalls Wayof Washing Clothesnever failed 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. tie 








The Saturday Evening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of : \ 
washing clothes in place of the old, hard. 

sloppy, filthy way. 


A Person of Intelligence, [ 


A Person of Refinement. vs : = 


would answer both for the finest laces and garments and for 
so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 





eee —— 


Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been appreciated. 
Though the advertisernents in this paper 
and the unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls 

and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
sent to every State in the Union where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 
: overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
— every section have written their letters of 
tA thanks for having had their attention 

drawn to this great improvement. 











Dont spoil the old Boller Sam) 
wecan keep ashes in it! 











The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol- 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. 


A Person of Honor, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would | | \ 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an_ | 

article and then not follow the directions! \ 
so strongly insisted on. \ \ 


And Sensible Persons, \ 


The Saturday Fvening Fost said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought 
to their notice. 





3 The Frank Siddalls Soap 


~ Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions through Zhe Saturday 
Evening Post and other religious papers. 
; Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. They say 
| lk that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
= |) Kk faction, both in the laundry and for the 
er bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black goods, for 
washing burns and blisters, and for every 
household use. 





























AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 





the resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— ee who do not comply with all FOUR of these conditions must not expect 


ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

2d. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
shall be strictly followed. 


any motice to be taken of their 

Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of The Saturday Kvening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddells IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 
The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 


A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


First.—Cut the soap in half—it wit go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, no* missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it 1s sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. 

Next —After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but DONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in Ong suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but DonT keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 

ing in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
have been set by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the biue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Stir a piece of the soap im the biue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with- 


out scalding cr boiang a simgle peece. Washed this way the clothes will NOT smell , 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces | 
and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor | 


a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
makes the clothes harder to wash. 


NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer's hands. Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

_ Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary t? 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


$< ——— 











ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses f 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., W : 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brookly?; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is '@P y 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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A few of the MANY THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
printed in this week’s “Saturday Evening Post.” 
afidavit that these testimonials are all genuine, 


that are received at the Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 
By reference to Mr, Siddall’s affidavit, it will be seen that he makes positive 
In addition, a gentleman connected with the staff of this 


paper has personally 


examined every one of the postals and letters from which the testimonials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY GENUINE, 


proving that THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will do 


clean, sweet and white without boiling or scalding, 
and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or malicious falsehoods. 


everything claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 





rpasses all other soap, and the labor in washing 
on is not half what it is the eld way. 


Bennett, Neb., June 18, 188:. 
Mr. Frank Siddall. 


rSir: After a trial of your way of with 
mn 5000 it gives me great 7 > a heh 
surpasses a other soaps and preparations that I have seen 
ysed. The labor is hardly half what it is the old way. 
Please send me prices. Yours res % 
SALOME WILSON 


— 
sveice from the far West, from a large co-operative 
concern. 

We have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success 
isso great that we must have it. It is certainly all you 
say itis. Lam of a Co-operative ern, where 
we have eight clerks, desire your list of prices, as we 
must have it. 

JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah. 
June 2g, 1881. 





Can be termed the Housekeeper’s Relief. 


Have used your Soap according to the directions, and 
fied ita complete cleanser and sweetener of all clothing 
and will use no other if I can procure it, and will do all I 
can to introduce it among my friends. I think it can 
be termed ‘‘ the Housekeeper’s Relief,” for the old wash- 
day is one of the most trying that falls to the lot of house- 
keepers. MRS. J. B. LITTLE 


McGaheysville, Bucki Co., Va. 


June 90, 1881. 


Must prove a great boon to the human family. 
North Haverhill, N. H., June 14, 1881. 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 


Dear Sir: The Soap you sent me has been tried, and 
the result, for clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has 
proven satisfactory. I think hang — ba prove a 

t boon to the human family. es ours 
. Pee EASTMAN. 


Washes in the hard water of Kansas. 


Sir: I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hard 
satisfac 


and soft water, and with tory results, the labor not 
being more than one-half what it would have begn with 
other soap, while the articles washed were cleaner and 
whiter than by the old plan. I used the Soap exactly by 


the directions, 
MARY THAYER, 
Ottumwa, Coffee Co., Kan. 


June 11, 1881. 


Used both in soft and hard water. 


Monticello, Minn., June 13, 1881. 
Dear Sir: The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to 
hand, and J have tried it both in soft and hard water, and 
I pronounce it the best oy be have ever used. 
give me the price by the box. 
MRS. J. W. HANAFORD. 





A reverend gentleman and his family perfectly 
astonished. . 


Dear Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- 
day, and to-day we tried iton a family wash. When the 
clothes came from the wash we were astonished. They 
were—well see Mark ix. 3 for a description. 

We are delighted, and now I want to know the prices, 
for my wife says she Sever wants @ ap bade to te od 
way of washing. Yours truly, 

REV. C. GALEENER. 





A two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the aathor- 
ity of a postmistress for saying so. 


I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and am very much 
pleased with it, and have done atwo weeks’ wash in two 

ours, which would have taken half a day’s hard labor to 
do by the old way of washing. Any woman can do her 
own washing with it, as the Soap does all the hard work. 
Some of the clothes were very badly soiled, but came out 
Clean and white. Please let me know by return mail what 
i will cost, as I don’t see how I can do without it. 

Yours seapenneny, 
C. WASHABAUGH, P M., 
June 15, 1882. Broad Ford, Pa. 





A heartfelt tribute to the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


Dear Sir: Thereare not words in the English language 
- express the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddalls 
Soap I find it just as recommended, and believe in time 
‘twill be as universally used as the sewing machine. If I 


Cannot persuade any of our men to order it, T shall 
send for some for myself ond to supply my friends. Please 
‘et me know the price. 

MRS. J.°HUA SMITH, | 


Deposit, Broome Co., N. 
July 5, 1882. - 





Makes flannels as soft as new. 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y, 
Frank Siddall, Esq. : 
. We found your Soap to be more than you claim for it, 
my wife says that for washing white flannels she never 
Saw anything that came here near equaling it, for 
they were very stiff, and New pap Ae look, but after one 
washing with the Frank Siddalls Soap they came out clean 
and white and as soft as new. 
JAMES E. BEACH. 


A success for washing colored clothes. 


Mr. Siddall - Forge Village, Mass., June 26, 1881. 
< received your Soap, and have used it according to direc- 
ang It works ingly. I like it better than any 
elobae have ever used. I was a little afraid of it on colored 
us» *S, but used it as the directions say, and they looked 
tb. ace as I could want. Would like to know the pee by 
* box, as our grocer does not keep it.’ Yours truly. 
MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. 








AFFIDAVIT. 





oor 


Befcre me, a Justice of the Peace in and for the City of Philadelphia, per- 
eonally appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me as a prominent citizen 
of Phi'adelphia In good standing, and made the following affidavit: 


I served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Chemical Business with the well 
known Philadelphia drug firm of John C. Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 


of Lectures on Chemis 
Philadelphia College of 


, Materia Medica, and the Preparation of Medicines, at the 
harmacy, and graduated March, 1856; and up to the time 


of my entering into the manufacturing of Tuk Fran«x SippaLis Soap—a period ot 
twenty-five years—was engaged in the Wholesale und Retail Drug Business, the 
greater part of that time on my own account. 


I hereby make solemn affidavit that the Franx Srppauus Soap is not a medi- 
cated preparation, but is made from fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious 
fats, acids, or other injurious substances, and that the wonderful healing properties 
that it appears to have, on old and recent sores and ulcers, chapped and inflamed 
surfaces, and itching of the skin, tetter, salt rheum, itching piles, &c., &c., sores 


and scratches, mange, and scabb 


skin troubles of dogs, hogs and other animals, 


must be entirely due to the purity of the materials of which it is composed, the 
clean process by which it is made, and the great care taken during every stage ot 
its manufacture to see that none of its ingredients shall be soiled by careless or 
ignorant manipulation ; and that my success in the production of such a superior 
soap is attributable to the same reason that one housekeeper will produce sweet, 


light and wholesome bread, where others, who use equally 


as good flour, will, 


through defective management, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. 


I do solemnly declare that while it was never intended for, and is not, nor is it 
claimed to be, a medical preparation, or having any special medical properties, there 
- 


is no question but that it is a valuable aid to the physi 


, from its remarkable cleans- 


ing, purifying and deodorizing properties, which so thoroughly remove all foreign 
matter from the skin that nature is enabled to carry on its own healing functions. 


I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are 
copies of genuine letters received at my office in due course of business, the 
originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. 


I further declare that ali the claims made for it are true in 
every particular, and that statements that it wili not du everything 
claimed, when the directions are followed, are malicious or ignorant 
falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil- 
ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 
flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, 
miners, blacksmiths and laborers ; removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 


of engineers and firemen, cleansin 
and the hands of those who atten 


and removing the smell from milk utensils, 
to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing 


bottles and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it 
can be made to go so much further than other soap for all uses, and saves so much 
fuel when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soap that even the 


poorest family can buy. 


I do further solemnly declare that it is used by myself and family, to the 
exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, 
and in place of Castile soap for cleaning the teeth, and in the washing of cuts and 


wounds; and that I have 


itive knowledge, from my own personal and home 


experience, that even its long-continued use will not injure the skin of those 
using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it 


FRANK H, SIDDALL. 


The above affidavit affirmed and suoscribea before me this twenty-fourth 


day of June, A.D. 188Il. 


EZRA LUKENS Magistrate of Court No. !2. 








A boon te womankind, 


157 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June 29, 1881. 
My wife desires me to write and say she is delighted 


with the Soap you sent as a labor-saver and thorough 
cleanser. ‘‘She never saw the like.”” It has no 
equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics you 


claim for it, and it is truly ‘‘a boon to womankind.”’ 
We shall never be without it, and you have many thanks 
for your kindness in sending us a sample. 


Very truly yours, 
’ sd E. F. CROWEN 





The Frank Siddalls Soap saves money. 


Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Your Soap was received and given a good 
test by my wife. 


It saves money in several ways, to wit: Saves soap, 


wood, water, etc. Will always be glad to give it the best 


recommendation of any soap that we have had amything 


. " y tfull , 
to do with. Yours respectfully GEO. H. RUSSEL. 


P. S.—How can we get the Soap ? 
would like to have your Soap for sale. 





Washed forty-five pieces in two hours, and 
never saw better washing. 


Bonham, Fannin County, Texas, June 14, 1881. 

We gave your Soap a fair trial on a large wash for six 

rsons—executed the whole job in about two hours, and 

nd the soap evoryeing it is recommended to be. I never 
t 


saw better washing ; 
want to know the price for two or three boxes. 


Yours truly, W. E. CARMEY. 


As soon think of doing without bread and 
butter. 

After giving the Frank Siddalls Soap a thorough trial, I 
can conscientiously say that it is all you recommend it to 
be. I should about as soon be without bread and butter at 
my meals, as now to be without the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

MRS. M. I. THORN, 
Box 200, Alden, Erie County, N. Y. 
June 27, 1881. 


e ladies are delighted, and now | | 


We keep store, and 
! 


| 
| 


j 
| 


Will wash badly stained articles. 


May 8, 188: 
I have washed with your Soap according to the direc 
tions, and find that it does all you claim for it. Some of 


the articles were badly stained, and it took the stains 
out with little trouble or labor. Please let me know the 
price by the box. 

MAG. A. PETTUS, 


Paraclifa, Savier Co., Arkansas, 


It is hard to go back to the old way. 


Murdock, Douglass Co., Ill., June 16, 1881. 
Sir: I found your soap to be all it is recommended, for 
it saves me more than half the labor. Itis hard to go 
back to the old way of washing. Please let me know how 
you sell it and I will send for sume, for it is remarkable how 


it works. 
KATE KRACHT 


A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. 


Forest Home, Warren Co., Miss., June 14, 1881. 
Frank Siddall, Esq. : 

Your Soap fulfills in every particular all you claim for it 
It is so satisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy a box 
of it. Itis a most wonderful and labor-saving discovery, 
and I shall not hesitate to recommend it in the strongest 
terms to my neighbors. Send me your terms for one or 


more boxes. Yours respectfully, 
L. RAWSON. 


“A person don’t know how easy a washing ix 
until Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes is tried.” 


Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 1881. 


Tried your Soap yp tags | on a big wash, and I can 
thankfully say that it does all that is claimed for it: and 
the clothes came off the line cleaner and whiter than the 
old way of washing makes them. A _ person don’t know 


| how easy a washing is, until they try Frank Siddalls way 


of washing ; it does away with the hard work. 
Now I want to know the price of the Soap by the box, 
for | expect to use no other. Kespectfully yours, 
SALLIE MEYERHOEFFER 





_ 


It is not asking much to ask for one wash-day a FAIR, HONEST TRIAL of 








| 
| 


| 
} 








Ged biess the inventor of the Frank Siddalis Reap 
Bloasburg, Tioga Co., Pa., June 15, 188s. 


Mr. Frank Siddall : 

Your was received and used by the directions, and 
I was at the results, Your is all you claim 
itto be. God bless the inventor of Soap | 

Yours respectfully, J. P. MORRELL. 


Yazoo City, Mississippi, July 5, 288s. 
I have given the Frank Siddalls Seap a trial under my 
Red wid we. Je elites on Veroaiee 
~ wh coven tatihes Ol stains tike . 
love with it for the toilet and bath When*the lather 
allowed to stay on the body the skin feels as soft aad pli. 
ant as if it been anolated with oll or cream. Please 
let me know the price by the box. 

MRS. M. A. HARRISON. 


Charmed with its wonderful work. 


St. Joseph, Louisiana, June 20, 1881. 
Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions, and am charmed with it. Its work is wonderful. 1 
would like to know where to get more, and the price by 


the box. 
MRS. H. NICHOLS. 


From a Philadelphia Grecer, showing that senaibie 
wash-wemen recommend it. 
6xst St. and Hazel Av., West Phila , July 7, 1881. 
Dear Sir: We have been your Seep for some 
time, and find it all that you . Our wash-woman 
uses it just as directed, and has no trouble in washing, and 
we sell a great deal her recommendatica. 


The dirt all came out with the Neap. 
Hadley, Lapeer Co , Mich. 
Dear Sir: We have followed your directions, and are 
very much pleased with the result. While we were wash. 
ing eut the soap from the clothes the dirt all came our 
We have never used anything to wash with that began to 
compare with your Soap. 
Please inform us what your terms are, and oblige 
MRS. A. N. HART. 


The rubbing is so light that it dees mot seca like work. 


Muldoon, Mississippi, June 27, 1881. 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 

Your Soap received, and gives perfect satisfaction. The 
only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light that it 
does not seem at all like work. How, and at what price 
can I obtain the Soap by the box f Yours, etc., 

MRS. A. KILMER. 


The happiest wash-day In thirty-seven yoars. 

Dear Sir: 

My wife and servant have given the Frank Siddalls Soap 
a trial according to directions. And now let me say: 
Thirty and seven years have J lived in this evil i 
and never before have I seen such a happy wash-day ; no 
steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work. Please send 
price for box at once, as we want it in time for the wash 


next week. ery truly, 
J.C. STEPHENS. 


Trinity M. EB, Church. 
Lafayette, Ind., June 22, 1881. 


A prejudiced jury decides in favor of the Frank 
Biddalls Soap. 


Butler, Pendleton Co., Ky., June 16, 1881 


Have just put The Frank Siddalis Soap on trial, having 
submitted the case to a prejudiced jury (my wife), The 
verdict is in favor of the Soap. My wife says it will do all 
that is claimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and no 
mistake. Please give me information as to how it can be 
procured. Yours truly, 

C, A. WANDELOHR, 


Not only all, but more than is claimed for it, 
and Frank Siddall wil) be regarded as a 
public benefactor. 


49 Larimer St., P. O. Box 1585, Denver, Col 
July 3, 183. 

Ihave used The Frank Siddalls Soap as directed, and 
was gratified to find that it was not only all, but more than 
you claimed for it. As soon as your Soap is in general use 
you will be regarded as a public benefactor. Please advise 
me of the price by the box, for I must have it for my use 
as I find it good for all purposes ; and although when | 
sent for it I thought it to be a humbug, I now most cheer- 
fully bear testimony to its genuineness and worth. 


Yours very truly, 
MRS. M. W. BRANDENBURG. 





The Frank Siddalls Soap too muoch for the 
black, waxy soil of the West. 
Brandon, Hill Co., Tex., June 12, 188: 


Dear Sir: To-day my wife has done a big wash with 


your Soap, and is delighted with it; says it don’t tate half 


the water the old way does, and she don’t have to stand 
over a steam bath from boiling hot suds, and the clothes 
dry out clear and white. and smei! as nice. 

dur blace, waxy soil makes clothing awful dirty, but 
your soap roots it out with but little rubbing 

Our water is very hard, but your Soap washes nicely ia 
it, and we did not have to use soda or lye as we do when 
using other soap. send prices. 
GEORGE BLANCHARD 


the Most Wonderful Soap and the 





Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. 





The Frank Siddalls Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 
utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 


For Sale by a number of Wholesale Grocers in Pittsburgh ;—S. Ewart & Co.; Curry & Metzgar; Johnscn, Eagye & Earl; John Porterfield & Co, and others. 
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New Publications. 





‘ *(jeraldine, a Souvenir of the St. Law- | 


rence,” is a story in rhyme by an anony- 
mous author. Such are comparative rari- 
ties, although offering all, and even more 
than the usual advan of me. Its 
story is a good one, in which love, passion 
and retribution are strangely blended. So 
far as the mere thread of the tale gues, it is 
interesting from the narrative alone, but in 
description the poetic form of the diction 
rises tO uRaccusi 

*(7eraldine” will find many readers for the 
story alone, and doubtless as many more 
from the novelty of the form in which it 
comes, 


Pa. 

The latest issue of the entertaining 
‘Round Robin Series,” published by Os 
wood & Oo., is *Damnen’s Ghost."" Like all 
ite predecessors it is worthy of special com- 
mendation. It is full of character,and every 
page shows the master hand. The plot 
opens in the first chayter and grows in in- 
terest until the last. The figures moving 
through its mazes are comparatively few, 
but bear the startling individuality char- 
acteristic of Mra. Burnett. In liveliness 


and pointedness of dialogue, “Darmen’s | 


Ghost’? has no superior in the series. Price 
$1.00. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Fragoletta"’ isthe name of a novel by 
‘Rita,’ the authoress of “Daphne” and 
other interesting stories. It is a more than 
ordinarily attractive ane of English 
home-life, both in dialogue and character. 
The plot, without being over-romantic, is 
sufficiently complicated to enlist all atten- 
tion. In all respectsthe work is calculated 
to give particular satisfaction to the reader 
even in this day of generally good novels, 
Paper backs; price 60 cents. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The “Philadelphia Mining Directory,” is 
the title of a book to be issued in October 
that will be of great value to the capitalist 
and investor, and a book of such character 
and style as will be reflective of credit to 
the mining interests of Philadelphia. As it is 
made with judgment and fromthe most au- 
thentic data it will be of the utinost value to 
all interested in mining stocks. (7. W. 
Wallace, Editor, 123 south Third street. 
Price 25 cents. 

“A Prince of Breffny” is the title of Mg. 


Thomas P. May's new novel, which is in | 


goues and shortly to be pentished by T. B. 
’eterson & Brothers, Philade!lphia,Pa. The 
hero of this charming book was a famous 
Irish soldier of fortune and the first Spanish 
Governor of Luisiana. 
MAGAZINES. 

The October number of Seritner’s Monthly 

completes the twenty-second voluine of that 


very popular publication and closes its | 


career under the title that has become so 
famous. The new name, The Century, is 


printed in red letters across the cover, and | 
next month will supplant the old name al- | 


towether. 
tory of Peter the Great is finished in this 
number, as is also ‘(Queen Titania,’ so that 
The Century may inake a fresh start. The 
leading article in the number is one upon 
“Old Yorktown,” by Thomas N. Page. 
The other illustrated articles are not out of 
the ordinary ran of - - work, though 
entertaining enough. M 

some bits of criticisin, on ‘Poetry in Amer- 
ica ;"’ by Mr. Stoddard on “The Sonnet in 
English Poetry,” and by Junius Henri 
Browne on Ernesto Rossi, the famous Ital- 
jan actor. The contents of the number are 
well-varied and many of the engravings 
very nice, sothat Serithner makes its exit al- 
together in wood forma. 

Lappinecotts Magazine for October opens 
with a paperon ‘Grand Traverse Bay,’’ by 
Maurice Thompson, with fine illustrations, 
A well-written account of Cordova, with its 


relics of Moorish grandeur, by S. P. Seott, | 


and a most entertaining paper on the 
“Sacred Baboons’’ of India. forming the 
seventh chapter of Dr. Oswald's Zoological 
Curiosities,’ are also carefully illustrated, 
“My Journey with a King,’’ by [ouise 
Coffin Jones 4 a delightful account ofa VoY- 
age amnong the Sandwich Islands. «4 Day 
in the North Woods," by Ward Ratcheler, 
and “Young America in Old England,’ by 
J. erat, are lively and wellon- 
structed sketches, There are several short 
stories in the number, besides a long in- 
stalment of Sherwood Bonner’s new serial, 
“The Valoours.""” The poems and editorial 
departinents are up to the usual high stand- 
ard of the Magazine, 

The contents of the North American 
wiew for October cannot fail to arrest the at- 
tention of all readers, Evervone of the 
topics discussed is of the highest present in- 
terest, and nearly all ofthe authors are emi- 
nent American statesmen, publicists, and 
litterateurs. Aimong the articles are “Some 
Dangerous Questions."”, Among these ques- 
tions, that of the succession to the Presi- 
dency, in case of the inability of the elected 
incumbent, holds a conspicuous place. 
“The Elements of Puritanisin,”’ pointing 
out wherein Puritanisin was transient in its 
influence, and wherein permanent. “The 
State and the Nation,” “The Idea of the 
Union,” “Why Cornwallis was at York- 
town,” and other first-class articles. 

Arthur's Home Magazne for October 
has its usnal choice list of contents. There 
are stories, poetry, miscellany, the various 
departments, all of interest and value. ‘T. 
S. Arthur & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——____—_ - ———-——™ 
DrvogisTs say that Lydia FE. Pinkham’'s 


Vegetable Compound is tbe best remedy for 
female wosknane Gan they ever heard of, 


for it gives universal satisfaction. Send to | 
Mrs, Lydie E. Pinkham, 233 Western A ve., 
, for pamphieta. 


Lynn, 


ymed heights of beauty. | 


od & Co., Publishers, Boston. ; 
For male by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, | 


Mr. Schuyler's interesting his- | 


ore noteworthy are | 


Re- | 





CHANGE OF BASE. 


*O, no, she replied, with s emile so entrancing, 
When be ventured te ask If the seat were engaged, 
That the hurry and worry of business eom motion 
| Were, for the time being, entirely assuage. 
O, that chia, with ite dimple aed wonderful curving, 
And marvelous fairness, —he'd ne‘er seen its match: 
And ‘twas greatly enhaoced by a bit of cvurt-pilaster, 
His innocence thought was concealing ascratch. 


At Gret, as was nataral, they talked of the weather, 
liow hot and how sultry the day that had passed; 

Then spoke of the last showy wedding of fashion, 
Hiow enormous a fortune the groom had amassed. 

The next thing in Order, of course, was the tunnel, 
With the darkness of Egypt—whatever that ls 

Aud the little black patch, when they 

daylight, 


Had changed its position from her face to his. 
BU RDETTE. 


Humorous. 
A new definition of ‘‘foot notes'’—Dan 
ing tunes. 
What is the flower for a doctors button 
hole? 
The largest room in the world—The ‘‘room 
for improvement. 





(roak us. 





will make a cigar? 
Why is love like a Scotch plaid? Because 
it is stuff, and offen crossed. 
What kind of a plant does a ‘‘duck of a 
man’ resemble? Mandrake, 
When isa blow from a lady 
When it strikes you agreeally. 
Domestic Magazines—Wives who are al- 
ways bluwing up their husbands, 
**A-las | am no more !"’ as Miss Moore re- 
marked, after becoming Mrs. Jones. 
Why is a smile invariably behind the 
time? Because it’s a little laughter. 
When should you apply a sovereign rem- 
| edy to yourtooth’ When it Is a-king. 
Why isa blind negro guided by a dog 
like adrawing-pencil? Why, because he is a black 
lead, 


welcome ? 


A man who made a shoe for the foot of a; 2 
| mountain, is now enaged ona hat for the head of a | 


| discourse, 

Life is said to be a lottery, and if that is 
so, it isa very serious question whether some of as, 
when we drew our brains, didn't draw blanks. 

An Ohio man has willed his family pic- 
tures toa blind asylum, The patients were supposed 
to be the only persons whe could really appreciate the 
collection, 

Bob Ingersoll started a little the other day 
when his eyes fell on the newspaper heading, ‘‘Large 
Fires, *"Tbut he looked calmer after he had read that it 
of the results of the protracted 


was only one 
drought. 
What if a man does owe you a dollar,and 
you see him cross tothe other side of the street, a 
You can’t blame him for get- 
He wants to live 


| 


| block ahead of you? 
ting on the shady side of the street, 
to pay you, 


| A Ohio boy has run away with a party of 
| Indians. If he has received the proper Ohlo training 
he will be chief of the tribe before six months, and 
have all the valuable property of the red men 


| where he wants it. 


| A letter addressed to a man in Arkansas, 
and marked on the envelope, ‘*Please forward,*’ was 
sent to the Dead Letter Office with this notation: 

| Can't forward, the durn kuss is Ded and down 
Tranes all abandoned, ** 

| A dispatch from Washington states that 

| one of the clerks in the sixth auditor's office ‘‘is sert- 
ously {ll from overwork.** This is the first appear- 
ance of this dreadful malady atthe national capital. 
Let us hope for the best, e 

| From the maxims of a French writer : If 

you should ever find yourself reduced to the terribl 

alte rnative of having to blow out your brains, or to 

live in the same house with your mother-in-law, do 

not hesitate for an instant, but blow ont hers. ** 


People who live remote from the seashore 
ean make a good artificial clam by rolling a piece of 
soap in sand and ashes, and eating it when it Is about 
half cool. This is rather better than the real clam, 
but it will give the inlanders an approXimate idea of 
the luxury. 

There is a young lady in Keokuk, Iowa, 
who is six feet four inches tall, and she is engaged to 
be married. The man whowon her did it in these 
words: ‘Thy beauty sets my soul aglow— ‘d wed 
thee right or wrong; a man wants but little here be- 
low, but wants that little long.** 

Little Johnny was visiting at a neighbor's 
house. He was offered a piece of bread and butter, 
which he accepted; but not with any degree of enthu- 
siasmn. ‘‘Whatdo you say, Johnny ’** asked the lady, 
expecting him to say ‘Thank you !"* 
cake, ** was the impolite response, 

“T think,’’ said an exasperated old dea- 
con, as he slowly elevated himself from the pavement 
to a perpendicular, ‘‘that a full-grown man who 
throws an orange-peel on the sidewalk is no Chris- 
tain.** ‘*Well,** said a bystander, ‘‘what do you 
think of an orange-peel that throws a full-grown man 
on the sidewalk ?"* 

“I'm not very proud of your progress in 
school,** remarked a mother to her son, who was 
struggling along in grade five, ‘There's Charley 
Shay is atways ahead of you, and he isnt near as old.** 
‘IT know it,"* he sobbed, ‘Teacher said he learned 
all there was to earn in my room, and that left me 
without anything to learn.’* Guess that youngster 
will keep. 

Fitting emblems are not always appreci- 
ated. The neighbors of a poor fellow who died 
erected a tombstone to his memory, and had placed 
above it the conventional white dove. The widow 
| looked at it through her tears, and said: 
very thoughtful to put it there. John was very fond 


of gunning, and it was an especially sultabie em- 


biem."* 


— ———_ ee 


| A litthe boy, when picking the drumstick 


| of a chicken, swall 


owed one of the tendons which are 
60 Dumerons In the legs of a fowl, and was very nearly 
choked. The tendon was, however, extracted with 
great difficulty from the little fellow’s throat, when 
he exciaimed;: ‘Uh, mamma, it wasn't the chicka- 
biddy*s fault; it was because cook forgot to take of 
ite garters ["" 

A physician's wife, who was bored with 


visitors, remarked to her husband at the table, where | 


a number of their self-invited guests were seated, 


| “My dear, I was afraid the children would get hold 


merged intv 
' 


of that leg you brought home from the dissccting- 
ruom last night, so I took it down-stairs with me, and 


| 


that's it wrapped up in a towel om the sideboard | 


there She dines pretty ofNen without company 


now. 
The first drink makes a man feel anxious 
for the second: the second brings a smile to his face: 
the third has a vroluble effect; the fourth, 
the fifth produces dignity: 


more sociable; 


he is still | 
the sixth | 


' ' 
brings a stern expression of countenance that means | 


| well as ever.** 


‘Beware !"" the seventh, he becomes pugilistie: the 


eighth, he fights and gets thrashed: an 1 all 
quent drinks have no effect but to delay tue huur of 
subriety. 


subae- 


- - —— Oa 
“The Doctor Told Me 
to tke a blue pill, but I didn’t, for I had already 


to try Kidney-Wort, and I did. 
for my billousness and constipation, and now I am as 
Torpid kidneys and liver is the trou- 


If two hogsheads make a pipe, how many | ble, for which Kidmey-Wort always proves to be the 
) . m : 








“It was 


| 
| 


| 


just | 


| 


best remedy known,—Hartford Courant. 
a a Sa 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 40 
elegant rooms, fitted up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Ilorse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
rots. 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
— _ — >. 


To make the skin soft and beautiful, and remove 
tan, use Pearl's White Glycerine. Try Pearl's White 


Glycerine Toilet Soap, 
- — >. —~<—— 


Ag” When odr readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 











SITTERS 


is reimbursed, In a great measure, to those troubled 
with weak kidneys, by a judicious use of Hostetter’s 


| Stomach Bitters, which invigorates and stimulates 


a — 


**] say itain‘t | 


without exciting the urinary organs. In conjunction 
with its influence upon them, it corrects acidity, Im. 
proves appetite, and is in every way conducive to 
health and nerve repose, Another marked quality is 
its control over fever and ague, and its power of pre- 
venting it. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Positions. 


Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Child's 
(rib, Bed, or Lounge, 
combining beauty, 
emtness, strength, 
simplicity, and com- 
fort. Everything to 
anexact science, Or- 
ders by mail promptly 
attended to. Goods 
shipped C.O. D. Send 
stainp for Illustrated 
Cireular, and quote 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 

Address, 







7 













READING POSITION, 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 'FG. CO.. 


ondway, N. ¥. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 





Vital Weakness «a Prostration, 
is radically and promptly cured by 


indlscret 
HUMPHREYS’ BOMECPATEIC SPECIFIC No 


Been tn use 20 and is the most rem- 
edy known. $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 
of ee s. ne post eg erty of pi 
umphreys omeopathic Me ne Co., 
"109 Fulton Street, New Yo.g 


Sik Oh YH 


**Name-Stamp complete sentby mail for sixty’ 





* cents in postage-stamps. Patent ‘RIBBON MA-" 

* CHINE’ and Rubber Stamps, ete., ete.** 

is GOLDS BOROUGH,720 Chestnat St..Phila. 
79Q ORGANS, 15 nseful stops, 

BEAT I ‘ EN Sets reeds, only $65. Py. 

i os up. M#@ illustrate ‘atalogue FREE. Ad- 

dress, BE. \TTY, Washington, N. J. ° 


SO win sas Sea-View. Album, &c. Cards in case, 
With name. 0c =VaunéCo, Fair Haven, Ct 











Families can live better for less money at the | 























Nervons Irritability, Sclatica and all painful Nervous 
Diseases. —A treatise by a well-known physician, 8 


been polsuned twice by mercury. The?druggist told me | specialist on these subjects, concludes ag follows : 


It was Just the thing | 


**Neuralgia It one of the most painful of diseases 

is attended with more or leas nervous irritation, — 
atica Is alsua form of Neuralgia, and all painful ner. 
vous diseases come under that name. Neuralgia 
means nerve ache, and therefore you can suffer With 
neuralgia in any part of the body, as the nerves are 
supplied to every part. 

‘‘Lhave for many years closely studied the cause of 
neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous system, with 
the many diseases it is subject to, and have found by 
actual experience that the true and primary cause of 
neuralgia is poverty of the nervous fluid—it becomes 
impoverished and poor, and in some cases starved, not 
because the patient dves not eat, but because what is 
eaten fs not appropriated to the nervous system - 
there are many causes for this, but Dr. (©. W. Ben. 
son*s Celery and Chamomile Pills have in my hands 
proved a perfect remedy for this condition and these - 
diseases. *’ 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md, By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any addoess, 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


o 
ECZEMA, TETTERG, HUMORS, 
: INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
«a 
ed 
a 





ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 





All first vane druggists have it. Price §1. per packags. 


L di Li i ing sieve 
ng Steve 
adies, Lightning:sri: 
an entirely 
new article that BEATS THE WORLD: no dust, no 
dirt, no tiresome rubbing. Sample box sent 
paid for 10 cents. To introduce this valuable art 
we shall pack with every twelfth sample box ordered 
one set of six elegant coin-silver-plated teaspoons of 





| the quality sold at retail for €1.75 per set, thus giving 


every one a chance to getupaclub for twelve boxes 
among their neighbors, and send us $1.20 and obtain 
these elegant spoons free for their trouble; or, if you 
get up aclub of six, and send us 60 cents, we will send 
an elegant coin-silver-plated butter knife of a quality 
that retails at stores for $1. Agents wanted, to whom 
we offer liberal inducements, Address all communica- 


tions to HAYNES & CO., Manufacturers, City Mills, 
Norfolk Co., Mass. 

N. B.—You are perfectly safe in sending money to 
us, as we refer you relative to our Integrity to the 
Postinaster, or any business man in this place. 


ARL’s WHITE GLY- 


CERIN trates 
mike gry 








Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curg yourself at Home. 
Wo charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
ry 


=< 
ina 
Paganini Violi 


tat fob pos 
eon 


Importers, Boston, Maes 
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= Large Advertising Cards, no two alike, com 
dO shots in sets, Bee post id. = me All 
Gold and Silver $1.00 tpaid. ss 
ETNA CARD Go. 19 Fulton St., New 


“is SCALE. 
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OUT geet Pvt, 
(new) HGGEST THING OUT sso ow York _ 

Morphine Mablt CorGures 
OPIUM 3725. 


— UFOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 95-¢ 
MATIC ORGANS.ON! ¥ 5%. 


J, HARBACH, 800 F 


& Ce. 806 George St. C 
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Facetiz. 


Do sailors lash the masts with a whip? 

An unpaid-for yacht is now politely called 
a floating debt. 

David Croquet was not the inventor of 
the little game that bears his name. . 


The man on the “home stretch 
found on the sofa in the dining-room. 





"can be 


How can clergymen consistently preach 


pure love when they invariably marry for money? 
We are going to Arkansas to start a pa- 
per, calling it *‘Quinine and Whisky.’’ Everybody 
will take it 
In Texas when a man wishes to cut an 
acquaintance, his procedure is simple, He uses a 
bowle-knife. 


We are told that the ancient Egyptians | 
honored a cat when dead. The ancient Egyptians | 


knew when a cat was most to be honored. 
‘There are two boating associations here, 


wrote a Japanese student home, ‘‘called Yale and | 


Harvard. When it rains the members read books,"’ 


Americans say, ‘‘As black as the devil,’ 
the French say as blue, the Spaniards say as green, 
the Italians say as grey, and the Chinese say as 
white. 

An Arkansas man rode three hundred 
miles to shoot the chap who cheated his father in a 
horse-trade, Filial affection can never die in this 
country. 

A Michigan tramp says he had rather take 
a band in forty battles like Gettysburg than to have 
a farmer's dog on one side of him and a barbed-wire 
fence on the other. 


Idaho doesn’t attract immigration much. 
Trees are 8o scarce there that it is sometimes necessary 
tu go forty miles to find a place tolynch a man. It's 
very inconvenient. 


It is a remarkable fact which we cannot 
explain, that the boy who does not Know that the gun 
is loaded ia nevertheless always to be found at the 
safe end of the gun. 


An exchange says that many people have 
a fondness for things they cannot anderstand, for 
things mysterious and insolvable. Yes, these are the 
people who like hash. 


Ordinarily we know from what country a 
man comes by the language he uses; but in the case of 
the swearer it is different. He uses the language of 
the country to which he is going. 


There is nothing like a bicycle to put 
flesh onaman. A Camdenman has had one only a 
week, and his left ankle is three inches larger around 
than it was when he first rode it. 

A boy defined salt as ‘‘the stuff that makes 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t put it on.’’ He 
was twin brother of the boy who said that pins bad 
saved many lives by not being swallowed, 


An exchange speaks of a ‘‘rich heiress.’ 
When a young man makes up his mind to marry an 
heiress, we advise him to select a rich one, A poor 
heiress is a delusion and a snare, and a hollow mock- 
ery. 

An unsuccessful vocalist went to the poor- 
house, and delighted the infmates with his singing. 
He said it was a natural thing for him to do, as he had 
been singing to poor houses ever since he began his 
career, 


No one has yet proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to the man who invented the waste-basket. He 
was a benefactor to his race, and his memory de- 
serves recognition. But for him the world would long 
ago have been swamped with cheap poetry. 


Six Nevada widows, each worth over 
$300, 000, have formed a compact, and solemnly agreed 
to take no men but editors for second husbands, Gen- 
tlemen, even in the darkest hour we have stuck to it 
that things would work out all right in the end, 


A young man in Manayunk who has been 
in the habit of carrying his smoking-tobacco and car- 
tridges loose in one pocket, has reformed, and in 
time to save the largest part of what was once as 
handsome a nose as could be found in Manayunk. 


She was dashing and flirty, and when she 
said her father wasa broker, and was connected with 
one of the leading railroads in the country, all the 
men at the watering-place were after her. They didn't 
discover until the end of the season that her paternal 
relative broke the trains. 


The clergyman who tied the knot made a | 
serious sort of speech when the cake was cut. One of | 


the little bridesmaids, aged seven years, was asked by 
a younger sister to give an account of the ceremony. 
“Oh, ** said she, ‘*we had the prayers in church, and 
the sermon at break fast.*’ 
rt me 
Cast-Iron Fellows. 

Men of endurance have healthy kidneys and liver. 
No aches in the back, no piles or constipation. The 
cure for these diseases is Kidney-Wort. This great 
remedy keeps up the tone of the whole body by en- 
abling the liver, bowels, and kidneys to perform their 
functions perfectly. Both the liquid and dry are sold 
by druggists.—Pioneer Frese. 








RS. LYDIA E. PIRKHAM, OF LYNE, MASS., 


' 


| 


th of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
fer all these Painful Complatete eaknesses 
sosemad banat 
It will cure entirely the worst form ef Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Infammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 

Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplesszness, Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of beartng down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at all timesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female cystem. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OCOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and £35 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price 1. Six bottlesfor §6. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, §1 per box for either, Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers al) lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Pager. 


No family should be without LYDIA EZ PINKHAINS 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, billousmes 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per bex. 
am Sold by all Druggists. -Gs 





THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all disoases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


Tt cleanses the aystem of the acrid poison 
that causcs the cCroadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rhcumatism can realizes. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relicved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured whereall else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efMcient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harm)css in all cases. 
ty It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organsof the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all ciscase,and the 
Bowels move frecly and healtufally. In this 
way the worst discascs are eradicated from 


thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING | M DICINE. 

Always cures Ess, (OW 

TION, PILES roy ny 

Ph neh dap Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 

one postage 06 watch mace tenes uarts medicine, 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 

WELLS, LICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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utiful colors, name Me 
New Haven, Ct, 


False Mastaches madeof genuine hair, Can be put onerof 
fastantiy. Lots of fua at the endien change. Three colors, light, 
Gark brown and black. MU -TACHFS by mail 20 CTS.. 8 for 50 

ATEES TU MATCH 15 CTS. RACH. Prof Heller's 
Magical Triek Cards 19:t# Trick Cigarette Case 15 eta. Be. 
witched Tobacco Box 2S5cts. Surprise Needle Watch Charm 80 
ots New Woodes Bird cai] 10 cts Mechanica! Grasshopper 
jJampe sizfeethigh l0cents Young’sGreat Book of 400 Becrets 
or how to make $10 aday without capita! 59 cts Perfect Et. 
tte or how to bebave in society 30ets Gents Perfect Letter 
Writer 80 cus Ladie? perfect Letter Writer 30 cts Selections 
—s ph Albums 30cts Se retsof Ancient and Moders 
M0 ets Old Shey Ap dete medion Mets Mystery 
a Making Solved 25 cts Horse Owners Guide 25cts Mor 
eels of Mirth for Funny Fellows 15 cts Showman's Guide 15 cts 
Our Knowledge Box or O!4 Secrets and New Discoveries 25 cw 
Nickel Piated 7 Shot Revolvers $1460 best ia the market. 
Soe cheapest in the —, pa Watch a 
become our agents Bend a trial Siow Yorks 
DID nC Co. 122 2 Neseau St. N 











50 raceme and Aw t Chrome Cards, name 
on loe, American Card Co , West Haven, Conn. 
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——" They succcasfully fulfil all the parposes for which real di 

——" Ladies who can afford to wear the real gem w Dunesteth vessrve 
Brilliante’ things arg no longer what they seem.” —Boston Saturday Evening Casctte. 
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Loadea, and quality of settings, are eelling for three to four times the prices named 

above, MUCH POR THEIR VALUES, 48 WE Wart THIS CLEARLY CeDSESTOOR. 
- | all this trowble aad expense about a Premium for your paper?’ Yes, indeed! We can’t select a Premium that will 
Pepe me pam im « day, or a year, perhaps, yet we ick ae hak Seated ane, See, 20h Nees ce See — Se ORD 
eettin, aad the mounting under our own roof almost—we feel em tently they will mahe every resipiont happy . 
are ambitfous to glve Tun Powe the largest sree ret ‘veabere of eng weabty Un tue Orationes end we work for ft, epen@ 
money for it, honorable means to attain our object. Twe Posr is not an experiment; it is the oldest literery aad 
oaey paperia ‘Ameria now ia ite sixtieth year— and our Haperb Diamond —_ @ more attention thea 
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For a Premium to Each Subscriber Read Terms on Page 8. 


THESE PREMIUMS ARE ALL SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL, Postage on paper and premiums prepaid in 
every case, NoTE.—If the premiums are not as represented in every particular, return them at once, and we 
will return your money promptly. THE PosT has never missed an {asue, and as to our reliability we refer to 
any bank, express office, or reputable business house in Philadelphia. size of finger can be obtained by cgt- 
ting a hole the proper size in a plece of cardboard, —Remittances may be made by I’. O. Money Order, eis- 
tered Letter, or Bank Draftt.—Specimen copy of Tuk Post to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


Address, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Cut this @ut it will mot Appoar Agaia ) 


. DOLLARD, 
a 3 ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 














_ LADIES! 


RUTRO PILLENE”’—The ovly Hair 
vent known. Permanently rm ives 
Superfiuous Hair, root and branch, in five 
pinutes, without pain, discoloration,or injury. 
















Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- rice, $5.00. 
. ‘(LEOPATRA’S SECRET” uek! 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND estores or Develops the hemote h ore 
TOUPEES. to the pro, ortions of perfect nature. Success 






guaranteed or money refunded. Price, 82.00. 
"Fatabh OF THE TOILET’’— Made from 





Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


table Fruits. Speedly removes Tan 
eckies, Pimples, Hlotches, etc. rev. 


TOUPEERS AND BCALPS, 
ders the © ° ¥1 Transparent, and 


FOR WIGS, INCITES. 





No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No.1, From forehead back Skin as Soft an Velvet, and its use can 
No. 2 From forchead | as far as bald. not be detected. Price, Si. 25. 





“Maat. LER’S SPECIFIC — Is warranted 

to cure the most obetinate cases of Leuacer. 

shea orW pites. Only a fog ap ‘Katto s 

Ornaar ocure,no pay.” Price, le 

Bolt b ruxgists, or ont bs any sain on 

receipt of price. 

Tar Witcox CuemMical Preraration Co., 
0. Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


over the head to neck, | No. 2, Over forehead as 
No, 3% From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round the forehead. 

He ane. siways ready for sale a gppendie Stock of 
Gents’ Toupecs, Ladies’ ivgs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, ~. Gtaide Curla, ete., beautifully mant 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
evive attention, 

—— rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
air. 


AGENTS WANTE diet Baanly Px 
@ ever invented wile rit a 
EEL aod TOE purer 
Sane bs It will also PEs 
Work for which there is alwa 
+t hey Pk 















J id; Mi} E By sending Sie money, or We post- 
4 age stamps, with age, you will re- 


celve by return maila correct pic- 


ture of your future husband or wife 
we name and date of marriage. 
. FOX, Box 4, Fultonville, N_Y. 


YOUB NAME Printed with new copper-plate 
type, on 70 New and Elegant Bougue a Seroll, 
Bird and Gold Chromo Cards, Sty le, Beauty apd 
—-— - Quality can't be beat, for We, Samples 1l0cents. 
, SUPERFLUOUS | HAIR.— Madame Wambold's | Address, G. A. SPRING, New Have n, Conn, 
pecific permanently removes Superfiuous Hair with- 
TPAYS tosell our Hand-Printin Rubber Stamps. 


oorin njarin the skin. Send for circular. Madame 
Wan Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. Circulars free.G.A.HARPEK&2B , Cleveland, 0, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


T the present moment buyers are busy | cape gathered on the shoulders. One «1 
in Paris, Lyons, and elsewhere pre- | their rich silks had a tunie of shaded silk in 
r for the autamn and winter: it is stil) brown snd goid, covered with open-work 


- 


cl 


bodice, and bindings to the founce of some 
bright broeaded silk. A serviceable check 
tweed ‘has two flounces of the material, 
healed with many drawings, and a scarf 
tunic above; gathered bodice, an: srnall 


a 


somewhat early to speak very definitely as embroidery. Woolen, silk and satin dresws 


to what the fashions really will be. 


Woollen gowns are the special feature of 


autumn and winter seasoms Plain cloth 
will be used for a variety of serviceable 


dremea, They have been prepared with 


«xtra care, are shrunk and are to be bought | 


in a very long list of colorings, which are 
no& affected by rain, and are cheaper than 
heretofore. These superfine cloths will be 


worn as much for habits as dresses, for 


nowadays there is a great variety.in the 
coloring of habits as gowns, and terra cotta 
is being patronized by fair equestrians, as 
well as China-blues and sea-greens. A new 
style of making cloth<lresses comes to us 
from France. A byx plaited flounce bor- 
ders the short skirt, the overdress opens up 
the front and is quite straight, ineeting at 
the back from the neck in triple plaits; this 
is formed into long sleeves reaching to the 
flounce,the arin covered with a tight-fitting 
sleeve coming through the upper portion ; 
the bodice is full and belted, with a ribbon 
fastened ina large bow at the side of the 
front. 

Plain foules, serges, vicunas, cashmeres, 
and merinos are to be worn, as well as 
few rich brocaded woollen and silk cloths, 
mixed with plain material, dark 
plum, brown grey, together with terra-ct- 
ta, will be the favorite colors, Seotch stuffs 
both plaids and checks, are used by the tai- 
lors, especially the large checks, which re- 
quire skilful matehing; but the particular 
novelty of the manufacturers are the shaded 
striped tweeds. These stripes are 
from I',in. to wide, 
colorings, such as blue and gold, gold and 
brown, black and brown, the colors shut to- 
gether as well as blending in the stripes. 
These aro being made up as polonaises, 
jackets, and tunies, with plain tweed; and 
many plain materials have striped bor- 
derings. Tinsel is introduced into several 
winter fabrics, especially into the aceompa- 
nying trimming—for example,a plain tweed 
with a bordering of course interplaited silk 
shot with gold. 


Liues, 


ornbre 


Zin, aml are of two 


If, however, we were asKed for the spe- | 
celal novelty of the season we should say | 


fancy plush, which is used largely for trim- 
ining. First of all comes the plush raze, or 
terry plush, the pile standing up from a 


foundation striped with threads of a con- | 


trasting color, say blue or green on gold 
threads. In some lights the foundation is 
hardly seen, in others it presents a variety 
of effect. Four inches is the width most to 
be used in millinery, and some ISin. for 
sashes, which to be had and 
fringed, realy to tie round the hips. Stripes 
of distinct material are a feature of the new 
ribbons; those shaded the entire width are 
out of date. Many have alternate stripes of 
moire and plush, the 
shaded, and sometimes plain. 
are new with the plain satin back and pearl 
edge. 
and moire; but there 
feeling for moire, plain wide sash ribbon 
being sold entirely of imeoire. 
wide plush stripes are watered, being 
stamped with the watering like silk—a very 
novel effect. The ribbons have 
passed away, Save where a lozenge shape 
brocade bordered with a silk thread 
thrown on Satin or moire; 
are mixed with moire, and moire 
have many of therm violet edges. 


are shaded 


Theire 
Shot ribbons 


Is a 


broeaded 


is 
Stripes of plaid 
ribbons 
Tartan 


and fancy plaid ribbons tind a ready sale, | 


and plush ribbons with a reverse of satin. 
Shot Merveilleux is new,and being soft and 
rich applies well to millinery. French v 

vet shot with colors isa novelty, but there 
isa difficulty in distinguishing the ground. 


Very vivid colorings are used in ribbons | 


and in trimmings generally; alse daring 
contrasts of eolor, greens and reds, golds 
and greens, and so on. 

Watered siik is stylishly used for trim- 
ming black silk For instance 
with a round black silk waist, the neck 
draping, cuffs, and sash are of watered silk 
in stripes alternating with satin stripes. 
Round the neck, reaching to the waist on 
each side of the front, are three straight 
folda, so laid that the satin stripes are con- 
cealed, and the watered stripes are on the 
top. The sleeves have similar folds at the 
wrist. The sash bow at the back is of the 
striped material, cut in half, made with two 
wide loops, each half a yard long, and two 
long ends; these are closely strapped and 
sewed to a wide belt of three sof folds, 
making the stripes pass round the waist. 


dresses, 


The darker materials are relieved by long | 


gethered plastrons ou the front of the 


SOMOeTIINES | 


Some area mixture of satin plush | 


most decided | 
) it isour own fault if the styles most be- 


Some of the } 


are trimmed with new shaded striped ve!- 
veta, and with ribbed and shaded plush in 
two colors, and with the new sealskin plush. 
Piash makers and lace makers must i+ 
reaping golden harvests. The rovelty in 
lacesare the terra oottaand other olor! 
laces which match the dresses. 

The new stockings areof plain colors, and 
often richly embroidered ; embroidery ani! 
open-work ornamented the same stockin.-. 
The last idea in woolen stockings is the one 
rib, which is neater than the old twoan! 
one rib. The heels, tuo, are being addition- 
ally strengthened, as shoes are found t 
wear them out. 

Dark furs are to 
especially raceoon, which is inexpensive. 
Chinehilla ia said to be coming in aguin. <A 
novelty isa fur cape, with the trimuning for 
the front of the mantle attached in the form 
of two straight tips, which merely 
slightly fastened when puton, a weizht at 
the lower end keeping them in their place. 

Bands of marabout feather trimuninez, 
dyed red, brown, or green, to match the 
dresses, are costly, but most effective. Clie- 
nille fringes in every variety will be worn, 
and buttons made exactly like old evins, 
viz, battered silver, darkened bronz and 
copper, covered with verdigris. 

The making of dresses has gone throuch 
variations. ‘The skirts are wider and 
are all short. Two yards and a half is now 
the usual width; puffings take a variety of 
forins; flounces cut on the straight and 
gathered, so forming a heading, are occa- 
sionally replaced by a series of pulls to the 
waist some two inches wide. The bodices 
are male «as jackets in thick materials, thin- 
ner ones are gathered and belted. The 
tunies are longer, and more irregular’ in 
their draping; for, except in the case of 
searf tunic, two sides are rarely alike, and 
they are 1uch trimmed with fancy plushes. | 
Waistcoats are introduced on many bodices ; 


be worn this winter, 


are 


Sorlnie 


‘a novelty are thick coarse linen waistcoats, 


with serge dresses, and rich white muslin 
embroidery is usual as atrimming on serge. 


Many of the sleeves are laced with plush | 


piping. Large sashes on the back appear 
on many Winter dresses. 

Evening dresses are made of soft silk and 
nun’s cloth; trimmed. with a profusion of 
lace, 

The camargo, is again a popular mode, 
but the style of this bodice varies greatly. 
Still, the name camaryo is given to every 
bodiee where the paniers replace the ordi- 
nary basque. Bodices are pleated or gath- 
ered, are pointed, or have round waists. 


' They are made with very high collars, or 
Secutopenin various shapes, and lastly are 


made with the corselet laced in front or at 
the back, or buttoned, pointed in front, and 
finished at the back by two large **postillon 
loops,’ all the edges corded with eoior in 
the old style; in fact, the real corselet has 
returned to favor, and is a novelty. Thus 
we have ample choice for our corsages, and 


couing are not selected, 


Fireside Chat. 
THE USE OF THEONION. 


vegetable tabooed in polite society, the 


' 


' 


10 little do we asa people know of that | 
y 


onion, that we bestow not upon it that 
in whieh the Levant 
holds it. But how manifold are its virtues! 
Near the Orient, its birth-place, it serves 
like cheese in England, aaa apples in Brit- 
tany, as the relish to whatever form of fari- 
naceous food constitutes the food ofthe la- 
bering population of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Eyrvyt, Moroceo, and Arabia. 

The palin of popularity is disputed in 
Southern Europe by the garlic,and in France 
by the leek. 


mneasure of esteem 


has been 
and 


eriand, and the South of France, 
used from earliest ages as a medicine 
condiment. 

Itsvileof allvl, (chemieally designated 
sulphuret of allyl), is quickly absorbed 
after eating and prevades every part of the 
txxiv, its presence being unmistakable in 


| the secretions, 


Many rey express an aversion to the 
taste and odor of garlic who have never 
tasted it and could not identify it as a vege- 
table, but the same individuals would miss 
the pungency it imparts to certain dishes of 
European origin and itsslightly stimulating 
effect. So carefully should it be employed 
in cookery that only a clove or partofa 
clove is admissible in quite a large dish; 
for instance, a single clove, which is one of 
the small divisions of the lic bulb, if 
placed in the flesh near the k bone ofa 
eg of mutton before it is roasted and then 


' removed before it is served, will give it a 


flavor acceptable but indescribable. Or if, 


in carving, the blade of the knife is rubbed | all 
| with a cut clove of 


— a delicate flavor of 
” 


the vegetable will imparted. Roclam- 


| 
' 


‘yier season, or longer 


rlic, sometimes called rye 
grows in rye fields, is 
rlic, but has the 


bole or Daniah 
bulb, because It 
larger than —— 

e flavor; th Vv ‘ 
po By the table by first blanching them 
in boiling water or by changing several 
times the water in which they are cooked, 
and then serving them on tuast,accoin panied 
by a white sauce. The same pungent oil of 
allvl, whieh gives character to garlic and 
onions, is present also in shallots or escha- 


lots, 
and asafiuretida. 

The last named ves 
in some partsof In 


stable isused as a food 
lia when first grown, 


and its flavor predominates in many dishes | 


dear to the hearts of Asian epicures. 


The shallot is a sinall onion of intense | 
odor, Which separates in cloves like garlic, | 


and plays a prominent part in French cook- 
ery as a flavoring. Its use is especially to 


be marked in sauces, gravies, and salads, 


but it is often eaten stewed in broth oF | 


gravy. 


The leek, or flag onion, is similarly em- 


ployed, and invariably enter into the com- | 


position of French soups. Its excellence as 
a table vegetable is yet to be learned by us. 


Its origin, like tnat of the onion, is lost in | 
‘the mists of antiquity. 


In the books of 
Greek and Roman cookery which have come 
down tw these latter days all these vegeta- 
bles are mentioned as being mp ge 4 em- 
ployed, as also are chives; the last named 
yrow freely in close tufts, which may be 
cut near the ground every few days and yet 
afford an abundant supply during the sum- 
ff sheltered from cold. 

While all these vegetables are excellent 
in general cookery as flavorings, the onion 
stands preeminent as a table Vegetable. 


Apart froin its flavor it possesses medicinal | 
When eaten | 
| ans trust in the gospel, and not in their deeds; aad 


virtues of a inarked character. 
in moderation it stimulates the circulatory 
system and the secretions, and the conse- 
quent increase of the saliva, and the gastric 
juice promotes digestion. 

The large red variety is an excellent di- 
uretic, and two or three small white onions 
are recommended by Buckland to be eaten 
raw as a remedy for insomnia. They are 
slightly tonic, and to a certain degree nutri- 
tious. 

Since cooking deprives them of some of 
their volatile oil, and a little parsley dipped 
in Vinegar and eaten after them partly over- 
comes Une odor they impart to the breath, 
surely their virtues may plead for their 
inore frequent use, especially as an adjunct 
to other articles of food. Mild and sweet in 
their native Orient, they are smaller and 
more pungent as they are transplanted to 
colder regions, 

The onions of Valencia and Bermuda sur- 
nass Our OWn in Sweetness and succulence, 

ut we have many excellent sorts, which 
bear local names, given in accordance with 
their size, flavor, and season. 

A few may be mentioned in such genec- 
ral terns 48 will serve to distinguish thein 
in purchasing. 

The yellow onion is mild in flavor and an 
excellent keeper; a rather large, light-red 
onion, streaked with green, is juicy and 
sweet, but, because less solid inn some 
other sorts, does not keep so well; a dark 
red variety, large, strongly flavored, keeps 


eties of garlic are | 


mustard, horse radish, leeks, chives, | 


| death, 


| day last fell on the 29th of February in the 





well, and is remarkable for its diuretic pro- | 
| 


perties. 

The small, white pickling onions are 
true silver-skins, sown late in the spring in 
rather poor soil, in order to dwarf them; 
the mature silver-skins make the nicest 
pickles when they have been cooked for 
five minutes in salted boiling water, and 
then thrown into cold water for half an 
hour, while the vinegar to be used with 
them is being scalded with spices; they are 
drained from the water when quite cold, 
placed in glass or earthen jars, and covered 
with the sealding vinegar; and after re- 
maining for twenty-four hours the vinegar 
is again Sealded and poured again upon the 
onions, When the jar containing thei is 
tightly closed from the wir. 

A soup made from onions is regarded by 
the French, as an excellent restorative in 
debility of the digestive organs. It is made 
by frying golden brown half a dozen sliced 
onions in sufficient butter to prevent burn- 


| ing, with ateaspoonful of sugar; two quarts 


of clear soup are next added to the onions, 


| together with a bouquet of sweet herbs and 


a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper ; 
these ingredients are allowed to simmer 


egently together for about quarter of an hour 


_ and placed in the soup tureeen; the 


while some slices of bread are being toasted 
vuquet 


| of herbs is then removed, and the broth and 


; ; hs ae 
trarlie, whieh grows wild in Italy, Switz 


onions poured upon the bread, when the 
soup is served hot. 

Two other preparations of onions may be 
mentioned as excellent. One of onions and 
one of eggs is made by peeling and cutting 


| Valencia onions in slices about quarter of 


| dle of the street until 


an inch thick, seasoning them with salt and 
pepper, frying them until tender, without 
urning, in butter; they are then trans- 
ferred to a hot dish with askimmer, alemon 
is squeezed over them, and half a dozen 
poached eggs are laid upon them. 

A German dish of onions and cheese is 
made by placing half-inch slices of large 
onions in a buttered baking-lish seasoning 
them with pepper and salt, and cooking 
them just tender in a hot oven. They are 
then arranged on a dish without breaking ; 
a little grated cheese, preferably Parmesan. 
is dusted over them,and the dish is returned 
to the oven long enough toslightly melt the 
cheesé, when it is ready to serve.” 

Are not these dishes novel enough to 
tempt fastidious eaters? If not, let them 
ponder upon the wish of a well-known wit 
who loves fair women and onions. Quoth 
he: “Oh, if I could but find a woman who 
loves onions as I do! I would have her eat 
she desired, and then—stand in the mid- 
the rose returned to 


_ 


| tlans at a very early period, say three 





(Correspondence, 


P.8., (Mobile, Ala.)—Certainly ag 
INQUIRER, (Philadphia, Pa. )—He ean by 
tried for high treason, the conviction for whites 4, 
Many 

aay 


Ep, (Shannon, Ill.)—There are 
of the title you mention. Know 


medical books for family use, but we do not 
Geo H., (Clinton, Iowa. )—Shrove-Thes 
™ 





and will next doso in the year 202s. sng 


Scps, (Pittsburgh, Pa. )— You will find the 
meaning in a recent back number of the Post, 
Your writing is very good and easily read, . 

THeEsPis, (Wilmington.N, C.) 
Knowles, the dramatist, author of ‘vy 
‘The Hunchback, *’ **William Teil,** ete., Was once 
a Baptist preacher. 


Nora, (Hardin, O.)—You ask, “Can any 


| one be In love with two persons at the same time p: 


We answer ‘‘Certainly not.’’ Love is not love whea 
it can be divided between two objects, 

GRANT, (Campbell, Ky.)—St. Paul dip 
courses of marriage, and says that the state is 
that a man loves his wife as he loves himself; tha; 
he must for her leave father and mother, and the 
two shall be so closely bound together that the “tw 
shall be ove flesh.** This should tell your duty, 


ALLIE, (Du Page. )}—The Walkiri is agen. 


| tral figure in German mythology. She possesses the 


chastity of Diana, together with the love of the chag 
and the warlike propensities of Bellona. She bs ever 
represented in warlike attire, with a barbed spear ip 
her hand, feathers in her hatr, and shield-like Plates 
formed of precious metals as ornaments. 


READER, (Cumberland, N.J.)—Antinomi 
ans was the name first applied by Luther to Joba 
Agricola and his followers, in 1538. The Antinom). 


hold that crimes are not crimes when committed 
them ; that their own good works are of no good ef. 
fect; that no man should be troubled in conscienge for 
sin, and other doctrines, 

Cc. G., (Taylor, W. Va.)—Brass is melted 
in crucibles in a specially constructed furnace. We 
believe that it ls the practice to add a little zinc ¢o re. 
place any loss of that metal, which always becomes 
oxidized when brass is melted, Tin may be melted 
over a gentle fire in a ladle, If ft isto be kept in the 
molten state long, a little tallow should be placed 6a 
the surface. Of course it must not be hot enough two 
burn the tallow, 

JEANETTE, (Claiborne, La.)—There is 
no doubt but that you will know at once when you 
arcin love, Fancies make no lasting impression— 
real love takes fast hold of the heart and abides there, 
You will know that you are in love when you esteem 
some one highly, when you admire him, when you 
regard him as best ofall, when you are happy in his 
company and unhappy when he fs absent. Love is w 
subtle a passion that it is difficult to define it, but 
there is very little doubt about your discovering tts 
presence when once it has tuund a lodgmentin your 
heart. 

ReEsIGJ1RO, (Vernon, Wis.)—It is pot 
pleasant to be compelled to act so on the defensive 
against a neighbor's live-stock; but, if nothing els 
ean be done, why not put a netting about three feet 
deep round the ground? This will keep the fowl 
out. Do not resort to poisons or traps. They ar 
nasty things to play with, and, even if laid spectally 
on your own land or premises, it would be difficult w 
avoid litigation should any of the stock be caught or 
killed, A netting would not cost much, and woald 
probably answer every purpose, rendering the meas 
ures already taken sufficiently protective. Wecan 
quite understand the annoyance you suffer—and these 
small matters often make life very heavy and weary 
work; but kill the animosity in those around you by 
studious courtesy, and avoid quarreling. 

NELLY Gray, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Its 
usual for the hostess or some deputy to introduces 
gentleman, who wishes it, toa lady with whom he is 
desirous of dancing with at a party. It would have 
been proper for him to go through this forin, Whether 
you should now be civil to him or not * depends." 
You do not say whether you danced with him or not, 
and if you did what kind of a dance it was ; whether 
you were held at arms’ length throughout, or more 
nearly supported like a *‘babe in arms.*’ But we 
have no opinion on a delicate matter like this that is 
worth anything. Whether he ts good-looking or Dot 
well-connected or not, engaged or not, whether your 
chances are good or not—all these considerations, ¥¢ 
fear, will practically enter the determination of a 
point like this; and so we can only say to you—what 
possibly, if you treat him well, you may have cause 
be glad of it. . 

S. R., (West Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is not 
known when glass was first made, Pliny states that 
glass was originally discovered by some Phwniclan 
mariners who, having landed on the banks of @ small 
stream in Palestine, and finding no stones to rest 
their pots on, placed some masses of nitrum (s4P 
posedjto be soda) under them, which being fused by 
the heat with the sand of the river **produced s liquid 
and transparent stream.** This statement ts not pow 
generally accepted as showing the origin of glass # 
it is held that a stronger heat than could be ob 
from an open fire would be required to produce 
aresult. It has been established with certainty tat 


the art of glass making was practised among the EgyP- 
thousand year 


dona towbd 
blowers at 
in use a 


B. C. This is shown by paintings foun 
that date, representing Egyptian glass- 
work with blowpipes very similar to those 
the present day. ‘ 

Hunter, (Camden, N. J.)—Heat bo 
phenomenon produced in substances. The st? 
phere of a room is a substance, and, as it is surroup - 
by walls, it is limited, while the general atmosphe™ 
outside is of greater extent and com ag ot 
limited. Moreover, the outside atmosphere Is ti 
disturbed by currents of air and wind than that" " 
room, and ever changing, whereas the een 3 cage 
the room changes less frequently and eooggnced wal 
slowly. It follows from these and other con may 
tions that the sun’s rays, shining into ® ea pre 
make its atmosphere warmer than they make » the 
mosphere outside. This, however, ig not alway ich 
case, The glass is simply a medium sei 
the rays pass without greatly affecting 't- hot, 
glass of a window sometimes becomes Very 
ticularly if the composition of the glass or 
larities of its structure are such as to 
instead of simply transmitting them. 
temperature of the blood is practicall 
absolutely—the same in all climates, 
Fabr, 





